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The following are a few of the many Eminent Artistes who ail upon the Chappeli Pianoforte:— — 


/Pachmann, Sapelinikoff, Moiselwitsch, Arthur de Greef, 


_am Murdoch, Solomon, Katharine Goodson, irene 
Scharrer, Myra Hess, Etc., Etc. 


The Chappell Pianoforte is largely used at The Royal Academy of Music, The 
Royal College of Music, The Guildhall School of Music, Trinity College, etc, 


APPELE'S -iiirvsso GALILEIRIES 
, NEW BOND sSTRIUT, LONDON, w. 
AGENTS IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 
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> HOPKINSON - 
SHORT GRAND 


is remarkable _fer és exquisile quality xa Cane 


JeJ HOPKINSON xz 


52, Wigmore Street, 
ondon., W. 
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CHEAP COLLECTION OF FEES: 
GRAMOPHONE RECORDS, &, 














HE COPYRIGHT PROTECTION 
SOCIETY has for the third half-year in 
succession distributed to its Members NINETY 
PER CENT. of the fees collected in respect of the 
Mecnanicar Riguts of their Works (for Tark- 


inG-Macuine Recorps, Music Ro tts, &c.), the 


cost of collection being only Tren Per Cent. 


“T“ HE COPYRIGHT PROTECTION 
SOCIETY also protects its Members by 
the Inspection of Records, &c., in Retail Shops 
and elsewhere throughout the United Kingdom, 
to prevent the Sale of Records and Rolls 
Unstampep or Wroncty or INSUFFICIENTLY 
STAMPED. 
AUTHORS, COMPOSERS, AND PUBLISHERS ARE INVITED 
TO JOIN THE SOCIETY. 1° 
Write for full Particulars to the Secretary, 


The Copyright Protection Society (Mechanical Right) Ltd., 


61-638, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.-1 








Tel. 7403 Gerrard 
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AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. 
FOUNDED IN 1844. 
PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 


Price ots ; Rew ue 


Annual S  Subesription, P Post-Sree, 43 








APRIL 1, 1917. 


ROY AL. ‘CHOR AL SOCIETY. THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W..-7 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL. (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883.) 
Telegrams—“‘ Initiative, Southkens, Telephone—“ 1160, Western. 
Patron: His Majesty Tue Kine. London.” 


Conpucror: Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O. Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN, K.G. 
GOOD FRIDAY, APRIL 6, 1917, AT 3. Director : 

Sir C. Husert H. Parry, Bart., C.V.O., D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc. 


ME 3S I A H 3 ‘ a . % H ANDEL. Hon. Secretary: CHARLES Mor.ey, Esq. 


ss sNES N ILLS. ss . 
oe On - = a . . > | The MIDSUMMER TERM will commence on Monday, April 40. 
MapamMeE KIRKBY LUNN. ‘ RS Sane ty ties . 

oe ar . Entrance Examination, Thursday, April 26. 

Me. ALF RED - ATH —_ A Junior Department is established for Pupils up to 16 years of age. 
Mr. ROBERT RADFORD. Syllabus and Official Entry Forms may be obtained from The 
Registrar. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 28, ar 3. THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC PATRON’S FUND 
(Founded by Sir S. Ernest Palmer, Bart.). For the encouragement of 


H IAWAT H A - ( y ILERIDGE- TA YLOR, | British Composers and Executive Artists. 


Miss CLARA BUTTERWORTH. Particulars may be obtained from the Registrar of the College. 
Mr. FREDERICK RANALOW. CLAUDE AVELING, Registrar. 








THE CHIVALRY OF THE SEA- - Parry.| BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 





FULL CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA. ————— 
| Visitor. .. .. Sir Epwarp Excar,O.M., Mus. Doc., LL.D. 
‘A. 


Organist: Mr. H. L. Batrour. | Director - -» Granvitte Bantock, M. 
| Visiting Examiner .. R. R. Terry, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.O. 
Stalls, 8s. ; Arena, 6s. 6d. ; Balex ny (Reserved), 4s. 3d.; Unreserved, | SESSION 1916-1917. 
ene reemamadey, 20. hil = | The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 18 to 
| December 16); WINTER TERM (January 15 to March 31); 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, | SUMMER TERM (April 16 to June 30). 


i _ _ nies . . ew | Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.-1 Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. 
—_—_— | Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. | H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THe Duxe or ConnauGut, K.G. 
Principal: Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Mus. Doc., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 








| THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 
serine OF THE R.A.M. AND R.C.M. 
MIDSUMMER TERM begins April 30th. FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 
Eatrance Examination, April 27th, at 2 o'clock. 7 ; 
AJUNIOR DEPARTMENT is now open, Prospectus of which 


can be obtained on application. 
P. QUARRY, Acting-Secretary. LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Sviiasus A), 
= Examinations in Theory held in March and November at all Centres. 
GUI s D H A L L S Cc H Ooo 7 Oo F M US I * In Practical Subjects in March-April at all Centres, and in the London 
° | district and certain Provincial Centres in November-December also. 
NN CARPENTER ST., VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C..-4 | Entries for the November-December Examinations close Wednesday, 
October 17th, 1917. 
Established by the Corporation of London. oe : ° 977 one : 
Prnciran .. .. +.. |LANDON RONALD. | SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS @vitssvs Bp. 

Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, viz., June-July, 
COMPLETE MUSICAL EDUCATION at an inclusive fee, | October-November, and March-April. Entries for the June-July 
PRIVATE LESSONS are given in all musical subjects and STAGE,| Examinations close Wednesday, May th (Irish Entries, May snd), 
RAINING in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing, and Theory papers set in Examinations of past years (Local Centre or 
DPERA. School) can be obtained on application. Price 3d. per set, per year, 

post-free. 


The Orchestra conducted by the Principal and his Assistants. The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS tenable at the 
Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Local Schools | R.A.M. or R.C.M. for Two or Three Years. 
minations (open to general public), free. Syllabuses A and B, Syllabus in Ear-Training and Sight-Singing, 


H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. Tel. Central 4459. aw * orms, and any further wees saan oe — -free 
J us ecretary, 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 








MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. Telegrams: ‘‘ Associa, London.” 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.-1 


Patron: Sir W. H. Hov_pswortn, Bart. 
Principal: Atsert J. Cross, A.R.A.M. Sixty Professors. THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 
All Branches of Music taught. Private or Class Tuition. sinner 
Full and String Orchestras, Ensemble, Choral, and Elocution Classes. hey a nw spay Regulations, List of College Publications, Lectures, &c. 
eras, Ch 1 " may be had on application. 
amber, and Orchestral Concerts. Twenty-fifth Year. H. A. HARDING, Hon. Sec. 
Prospectus from THE Secretary, Albert Square. Kensington Gore, S.W.-7 
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ROYAL LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. Tl 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, w.. 





Patron: His Grace THe Duke or Legps. 
Patroness: Her Majesty Queen ALEXANDRA. 


President: Sir W. H. Hou_pswortn, Bart., LL.D. Boarp or EXAMINATION. 

Principal: Dr. Avoteu Bropsky. Dr. Horton Attison, Mus. D. Dublin ; Mus. B. Cantab. ; F.R.Ay All. 
- Dr. Artuur S. Hottoway, Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; F.R.C.O, “ Fror 
The New COLLEGE YEAR opened on Tuesday, October 3. _ Dr. F. J. Karn, Mus. Bac. Cantab.. Principal. wearis 
Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students. G,. Avcustus Hoimns, Esq., Director of Examinations. few m 
Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical ; : - _ The 
instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. EXAMINATIONS—LOCAL AND HIGHER. enaits 
Fee for the year, £30. Special fee for Organ Course, £20, and for The NEXT EXAMINATION for certificates in Pianoforte, Viol, thoug! 

Wind Instrument Course, £15. ; Singing, Eloc ution, Organ, Theory of Music, &c., will be held» 
Systems atic Course for the Training of Teachers included in the | London and at over 450 Local Centres throughout the United Kingdon This 

curriculum. in JULY (une for Scotland and Ireland). 


The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations, SYLLABUS, with Annual Report and Forms of Entry, may be ha 6 | 


and Entry Forms, on application. on application to the Secretary. 












Opera Class—Miss Mare Brema. Organ—Dr. Tuos, KeicuLey. | pie HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for the Diplomas of Assocat 
STANLEY wit HERS, Regiswer. (A.L.C.M.) and Licentiate (L.L.C. M.) take place in April, June, July 
— —--- ——— | and December ; and for the Diplomas of Associate in Music (A. My 


L.C.M.), Licentiate in Music (L. Mus. L.C.M.), and Fellowship 
UNIVERSIT Y OF DURHAM. (F.L.C.M.), in June, July, and December. = 

, P F . . 7 LOCAL CENTRES m: y be formed in districts unrepreser nted, either 
Examinations for degrees in Musicare held as follows :—Matriculation, | jn the United Kingdom or : abroad ; particulars on application. SCHOOL 
April and October ; First Mus. B., March and September; Final Mus. B., | CENTRES m: ay also be arranged. Imp 














and Mus. D., September only. y In the Educationa al Department students are received and thorough whate 
For particulars, apply Secretary of Examinations, University Office | +-sined under the best Professors at moderate fees. Lessons = will be 
Durham. Copies of former Examination Papers, rs. 6d. per set. commence from any date. For full information apply attent! 
iat a " . a is used 
THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. | | : Oe ee ape ee 
shemamns: “S ile Ret Retin” ; re 
6 and 7, Biomrietp Crescent, Pappincton, W.-2 a - sate en ee : ss ——T wits Cum the ad 
Founder and Director: Mr. JamMgs Bates. TATTITED rsre — . T own Pp 
— “aes UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, READING. wonde 
Solo Boys and Chorus Boys supplied at short notice for Church Services, a 
Concerts, &c. Telephone Paddington, 5990. Sec., E. B. GOLDING, HALLS OF RESIDENCE: 
— Wantage Hall (Men). | St. Andrew's Hall (Women), 
St. Patrick's Hall (Men). ; Wessex Hall (Women). 
VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC, St. George's Hostel (Women). 
LONDON DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC. This t 
(Under the direction of the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd.) Director: H. P. Al LEN, M.A., D.Mus. p 
INCORPORATED 18g. “ 
; a SCHOLARSHIPS IN MUSIC. - 


18, Berners Srreet, Oxrorp Street, Lonpon, W.-1 
President: Tue Most Hox. Tue Marouts or ANGLESEY. _An Examination for one or more Scholarships in Music, each of about 
. E . £26 per annum, open to men and women, and tenable at the Colleg 
soard of Examination for not more than three years, will be held at the 

Principal: J. H. Lewis, D.C.L., F.E.L.S., Mus. Doc. July 12, 1917 Candidates must offer Singing, Pianoforte, Viol 
Chairman: J. M. Bentriey, Mus. Doc., Cantab., Hon. F.R.A.M. | Violoncello, or Organ as a principal subject. ’ Entries must be sent inb 
F.LG.C.M June 28, roby Further — tlars of these and other Scholz arships, an 
"| prospectuses of the College, may be obtained from the Registra 








ve 





Hon. Director of Studies: Cuurcuitt Sistevy, Mus. Doc., 





Ronert Fox Frew, Mus. Doc. Dunelm. University Colle endian CEA 
Rev. Noe. Bonavia-Hunt, M.A. Oxon. FRANCIS H. WRIGHT, . 
Secretary: H. Portman Lewis, Re gistrar. 


rt age Examinations in all subjects, including the Diplomas of ry , 
A.V.C.M., C.M., F.V.C.M., also for the Teachers’ Professional P PIAN O Pp E DA LS with Octave Coupler 
Diploma in =. f= of T eaching, April, July, and December. 
This wonderful invention supersedes all Piano Pedals, and isa 


Local Theoretical Examinations, July and December. Master Patent. 
Practical Examinations are now being held at the various Centres. Tue CATHEDRAL, MANCHESTER, 11 (elev 
Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition, Dear Mr. MALKIN, ov. 8, 1910 Lance 


I think your Patent Pedal Attachment, which you har 
fitted to my Steinway, is simply splendid. I find the action absolut 

Dr. Churchill Sibley gives personal lectures at the College. silent and its touch beautiful.—Yours truly, ' . 
R. H. P. COLEMAN, F.R.C.O., Sub-Organist. TH 


Local Secretaries required for towns not represented, 








All communications to be addressed as usual to — Secretary, 
Registered Office, 11, Burleigh Street, Strand, W. —_— 
Terms :—Cash, or instalments of 8s. per month. 
cnemenmeneinte FE 
INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHURCH Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and References to 
MUSICIANS. THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., L1Tp., The | 
Founded 1888. Works—Hanley, Staffs. NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME f may be 
Incorporated pursuant to Act of I Parliament XXX. and XXXI. —— LS ee ; 
oe Se Os MR. W.H. BREARE_ |" 
T Ed 
President; Tuk Rr. Rev. Brsnor J. E. C. WELLDON, D.D., , ; 5; rs sING 
DEgAN oF MANCHESTER. VOCAL ADVISER anp TEAC prin la ap 
-TMInENTS AN et . 
ASSOCIATE (A.1LG.C.M.), LICENTIATE  (L.1.G.C.M.), 7 ee ee hy 7 sony 
FELLOWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London and | Author of ‘“ Vocalism,” “ Elocution: Its First Principles,” “ Voo 
at approved Provincial Centres in April, July, and December. Faults and their Remedies.” Now Published: ‘* Vocal Technique SPOH] 
o_o How it feels to Sing.” 3s. 6d. each, post 3s. rod. ‘ 
COMPETITIONS, 1917. “The most complete guide to singing in English."—*‘ Lancelot,” ® Op. 
SILVER MEDALS are awarded for the best FUNERAL Maxcu, and | *he * Owe of the eennidt diastase tein ie 
SuHort ANTHEM. ‘ st of sane ositic M ¥ 
‘i N S fo ae then - , seni ‘Is a reliable expert in all branches."—Gentlewoman. : _— 
— IEDALS for the best Hvm Tung, and Dovstr ‘A magnificent guide to both teachers and students.’"—Zastn TOOR 
‘ maou Morni ng News. ‘OOR 
A Members) have the Free use of the Register of Vacant “ Hs technical knowledge ts minute, wide fa nl ate : what he bas 
nents. 
Calendar (qrasieh and further Safeomadion of Dr. LEWIS, Warden, to say is, well = yee by public singers and mus 
ail = erdee ee €s 
ee See ** Common-sense in all he utters.” Leeds Mercury. (A collec 
“Is an acknowledged authority. . . ."—Western Morning News} 61, thu: 
SINGING and £50 PIANOFORTE ** | have not the slightest fear of contradiction when I say that ot confusio 
sc HOLARSHIPS, SILVER CUP, and MEDALS. knows more about the voice and vocal production than Mr. W. ™ 
Mr. CLIFTON COOKE’S OPEN COMPETITIONS, May sth | Breare."—“Counterpoint,” in the Newcastle Journal. Copies n 
and rath. Prospectus Secretary, 20m, Bloomsbury Street, W.C.-1 Address: ‘“‘Hgeratp” Bui_pincs, HARROGATE. 
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The drudgery of 


sing” abolished 

practising” abolishec 
= 

All necessity for “‘ Keyboard Drudgery” has been abolished by my 

“ From Brain to Keyboard" System. Instead of spending years in 

wearisome “‘ practising" for several hours daily, you need give only a 
few months for a few minutes twice daily. 

will give you is 


The mastery of the piano which my 
i methods, even 


unattainable by the slow and laborious 
though you spend years in diligent drudgery. 


System 
practice ” 


This is possible only by the aid of the well-known System 


“From Brain to Keyboard”’ 


Macdonald Smith’s System 
of Touch and Technique. 


Improvement starts with the very first lesson and success is certain 
whatever your age or proficiency. e lessons are given by post and 
will be carefully adapted to your individual requirements, my personal 
attention being given to each student. No apparatus or special notation 
used. 


Sir Frederick Bridge, C.V.O., has strongly recommended my System, 
the advantages of which he stz ated, he could cordially endorse from his 
own personal experience. Over 7,000 successful students testify to its 
wonderful value. 


SEND FOR MY 
“ Light on Pianoforte 


FREE BOOK: 
Playing.” 


This book fully explains the principles and advantages of the methods 
used in my Postal Course, and should be read by pianists of all 
grades of proficiency. When replying, please state whether average 
or advanced pianist. 





M. MACDONALD SMITH, 


19, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.-1 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR RUSSIAN MUSIC 
J. & W. CHESTER 


(O. M. KLING, Proprigror). 
New AppREssS 
u(eleven), GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W..: 
(1st Floor). 
Lance Stock oF ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND Russian Music, AND ot 
ALL THE CLASSICS. Telephone: Gerrard 7841. 


THE ROYAL COL L EG E OF ORGANISTS 








FELLOWSHIP (F.R.C.O.) EXAMINATION, Jvcy, 1917. 

The following Test-Pieces are chosen for the above Examination, and 
may be had from Messrs. Nove.to anv Co., Lrp. 

s. d 

BACH, J. S.—Prelude and Fugue in B minor (Novello & Co.'s 

Edition. Edited by Bridge & Higgs. Book 7). Price 3s. ; or 

separately ee ‘ os es ee oo & 6 
BONNET, JOSEPH.—Variations de Concert. Op.1 . o- 3S 
SPOHR.—Adagio from the Notturno for Wind Instruments. 

Op. 34. (Best's Arrangements. No. 28) aie wi ~ @¢ 

London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





10 ORGANISTS and CHOIRMASTERS desiring 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Price One Shilling. 


SOME CHANTS __ 


Acollection of 52 New Anglican Chants. They are numbered from 
tor, thus enabling them to be used with any other chant- book rary 
enfusion.) Composed by STANLEY G. METZGER, F.R.C.O. 
L anion : Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 
Copies may also be obtained from the Co mposer (Post free), Heath Road, 
Hale, Cheshire. 


NEW CHANTS 





PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 
MR. ALEX. C. FLAMBE (TENOR). 


Stainer’s ‘‘ Crucifixion,” &c. 
Address: 67, Ashbourne Avenue, Mitcham, Surrey. 
N ISS MARY LAW, 
her Australian and African tour. 
"Phone Streatham 1100, 


MR. SAMUEL MASTERS 
(TENOR). 
Address—164, Bank Buildings, Ewell Road, Surbiton. 





Violinist, has returned from 
32, Streatham Hill, S.W.-2 


Musica ReviseR TO Mgssrs. Novg_to ror Tuirty-Two YgArRs. 


COMPOSERS’ MSS. 
REVISED AND PREPARED FOR PRINTING. 
H. ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood,” Ardwick Road, N.W. 6 
Reference to the following composers kindly permitted :— 
Sir C. Hupert H. Parry, Bt.,C.V.O., Sir Epwarp Excar, O.M., 
Sir Frepericx Bripce, C.V.O., Dr. WaLForp Davis. 


Mus. Doc. Oxon., F.R.C.O. 

Author of ‘‘ Modern Harmony: Its Explanation and Application” 

(Augener), and ‘‘ Organ Playing: Its Technique and Expression.” 

Address : 
MELBOURNE Hovss, HUDDERSFIELD. 
}R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 
who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS.B. 
at Oxford, ae Dublin, London, and Durham Universities, 
ee ‘of F.L.C.M., L.Mus.L.C.M., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O. (1916), 
and A.M, Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships, Prizes, 
" foe "and Pass Certificates (of the Colleges of Music) to the 
number of eight hundredand seventy-nine. Dr. Allisonis willing to teach 
those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Composition by Post, 
to correspondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, Singing, 
Organ, and Piano. 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 


Dr. Horton Allison, 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 











PECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES: 





1.) L.R.A.M. Paper Work. 
(2.) A.R.C.M. Paper Work. 
(3.) Graduated Courses of Study in Rudiments, 
Harmony, Form, &c. 
L.R.A.M. Exams. 1910-16 108 Correspondence Pupils successful. 
A.R.C.M. = 5924-06 20 *” ” ” 
Mr. E. H. BIBBY, Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., 
c/o ForsytH Bros., Deansgate, Manchester. 
R. CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., 
F.R.C.O. SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE 
TUITION. 352 Successes in Mus. D., Mus. B., F.R.C.O., and 
A.R.C.O. MSS. revised and arranged for publication. Lessons in 


Town by appointment. Address Banstead, Surrey. 


ISS H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM- 

INATIONS in MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End 

studio), in Pianoforte, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Form, Orches- 

tration, ‘‘ Teaching,” Modulation, Transposition, &c. For Terms, &c., 
apply Dunraven House, 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.W.-11 


R. ARTHUR S. HOLLOWAY, Mus. D. Oxon.» 

13, Roseleigh Avenue, Highbury, N.-5, continues to PREPARE 
CANDIDATES for the various Theoretical. Examinations. Music of 
any description revised or arranged. LESSONS in COMPOSITION, 
by post if desired, 


I LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E.I.S., Warden, Incor- 
gives LE SSONS, Personally 











R. 
porated Guild of C hurch Musicians, 


or by Post, in H —/ te and COUN’ 1 ERPOINT. 18, Berners 
Street, Oxford Street, W. 
DR. LEW IS’ TEXT-BOOKS : 

Harmony. (2 vols.) 5s. each, net. 

CouNTERPOINT. 55. net. 

Dous_e CouNnTERPOINT AND CANON. 55. net. 

FuGvue. 1s. 6d. net. 

ELements or Music. 2s. 6d. net. 

DEVELOPMENT OF ANGLICAN CuuRCH Music. 2s, net. 

PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY OF MusicaL Terms. 6d. net. 


Dictionary oF Musica Terms. 6d. net 
MATERIAL OF MELoDy. 3d. net. 
IMPROVISATION. 1s. 6d. net. 


The above, complete, will be forwarded (carriage paid) for £1. 
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R. F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Mus. Doc. »} ?) 
Toronto) continues to give lessons in Harmony and other IMI ERIAL MARCH 
Theoretical subjects, and prepares for all Musical ——— COMPOSED BY 
Compositions revised and Analyses written. Candidates prepar y . a” 
Dr. Karn have gained the Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc, degrees at the EDWARD EL GAR 
Universities and diplomas from the Musical Colleges. a ot 
Address 106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W.-3 “> = sd. 
Full Score. . ae ae ; 3 6 
RTHUR MANGELSDORFF, L.R.A.M., String Parts = i. 
A.R.C.M., Pianist (Specialist), coaches for Pianoforte Diplomas. Ww; p 
497, Coventry Road, Birmingham. ind Parts, &c. . . ¥ 
Military Band .. es oe ee 9 





N ISS F. HELENA MARKS PREPARES for 
4 L.R.A.M. and other Examinations. Pianoforte, Harmony, 
“* Form and Teaching,” &c. Lessons (oral or by correspondence). Pupils 
received and visited for the Pianoforte. Many recent successes, 
L.R.A.M., &c. Pianoforte Classes, 10, Matheson Rd., West Kensington. 


R. H. H. LL. MIDDLETON, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.O., 
L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. Twenty- Eve years’ experience in Private 
Tuition and C coaching for Degrees. More than 500 of Dr. Middleton's 
Pupils have obtained Degrees at the U os R.A.M., R.C.M., 
and R.C.O. Address, 60, Berners Street, W. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, 
Modern Language, Natur: . a nce, and Music SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, value from £25 to £1 Also a Percival Scholarship 
and a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY re ANDIDATES. Examination 
in June. There are also several “‘ War Exhibitions” of £60 a year. 
Particulars from the Secretary, Clifton College, Bristol. 


M®c.3) 


L TO, TENOR, BASS WANTED, near Sloane 
Service. Plainsong. Communicants. State 


ad, S.W. 





T. HEAVISIDE, Solo Pianist, occasional 


ble) ‘Cellist and Teacher, 27, Torwood Street, Torquay. 











Simple 


Redcliffe Ros 
AND CHOIRMASTER WANTED 


S.E. Liturgical Musical 


— square. 


salary. Organist, 11, 


O)rcr Penge Co 
for Penge Congregational Church, 





Service ; mixed choir. New three-manual Lewis organ. Must be good 
accompanist. Salary a . Apply by letter, with copies of recent 
testim nials, to Mr W. .W afling, 171, pre Road, S.E.-20. 
RG A NIST Ww ANTED, Broadstairs Parish 
Church. £80(reduced £60 during W ar). C ommuni ant. Sung 
Eucharist Sundays and Saints’ days. Anglican music. New organ by 
Hill (1916). Lady would be considered. Address, Rev. E. Heberden, 


Coniscliffe, Broadstairs. 





O*, ;ANIST AND CHOIRMASTER (Sighted or 
Bii )RI QUIRED after Whitsuntide. Church and Schools for 
and Wavertree, Liverpool. For particulars, 


the Blind, Ha 
d School, Hardman Street, est, Liverpool. 


app! yo uperit iter 


ONS AND CHOIRMASTER W ANTED, 
c - ster Chapel, Con gregational, Buckingham Gate, S. W. 
ual Yrgan, electrically blown. Letters only, with 
testimonk id stating stipend, to Mr. }§ Clarke, 918, Grosvenor Road, 
Westminster 
RGANIST 


rdman Street, 
ident, Blir 











“S.W. 





F.R.C.O. DESIRES APPOINT- 


MENT. S.E. District preferred. Excellent references. Apply, 
stating salary ofiered, to K. C. L., Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour 


Street, W.-1 
CG TONYHURST COLLEGE.-VIOLIN-MASTER 
» WANTED, with some knowledge of orchestral instruments. 
Apply, The Rect r, Ste Blackb urn, 


myhurst College 
REY IRE D, TE ACHE R OF PIANO.—One who 
help to PREPARE ir Boys in simple Church Musi 


Secretary, London College for Choristers, London, 











Apply, 


preferred 
W 





CCOMPANIMENTS, PIANO DUETS, EtTCc., 
Lady (Amateur) wishes to accompany Songs, Violin, &c., take 
- strumental Trios, or would play Piano Duets, Mutual Practice, 

ive Nominal Remer ration. Letter only. Miss Smythson, 
Blooms sl ury, W.C,-1 


RGANS (New and Second-hand) for SALE.— 
Electric and pneumatic action up-to-date. Built or reconstructed. 
Bedwell & Son, The Cambridge Organ Works, Cambridge. 


EVERAL TWO-MANUAL ORGANS, with 
pedals, various sizes, suitable for CHURCHES, COLLEGES, 

&c., built on entirely new principles of specially constructed action, 
oe introduced, at minimum of cost. Apply, W. E. Richardson & 


espe ir 
r wou 
I< ven Square 





Sons, Organ Builders, Manchester, S.W. 
RGAN PRACTICE.—Three-Manual Pipe Organ 
for Practice—good condition ; complete set of Couple: ers ; blown 


by hydraulic engine. 1s. per hour. Hamilton Evans ¢ Co., 54, London 
Road, Forest Hill, S.E.-23 (one minute from station). Telephone : 693 
Sydenham. 





Pianoforte Solo 


Organ Solo 


London: Nove_Lto anp Company, Limited. 


OUR VILLAGE IN SUMMER 


SIX EASY PIECES 


FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE 


1. Asleep in the Meadows. | 
2. A Dance on the Green. | 
3 Old Pedlar Jim. | 





In the Church. 
Gossips. 
A Visit to the Fair. 


au > 


COMPOSED BY 
CLEMENT M. SPURLING. 
(Op. 11.) 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


‘*More important is the set of six easy pieces by Clement Spurling 
called ‘Our Village in They deserve recommendation a 
containing much that is artistically fresh, alike in melody, harmony, and 
The Times, October 19, 1916. 


Summer.’ 


rhythm.’ 


London: NovgetLo anp Company, Limited. 


DOLL'S-HOUSE SUITE 


FIVE LITTLE PIECES 


FOR 
LITTLE FOLK 
FOR 
PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
1. Toy Soldiers. ] 4- Playtime. 
2. Dolly's Washing Day. | 5- Dolly’s Lullaby. 


Dolls’ Waltz. j 
COMPOSED BY 


HUBERT BATH. 
Price Two Shillings. 


London: Novge__o anp Company, Limited. 


WOODLAND DANCES 


A SET OF EASY PIECES 
FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE. 


4. The Cuckoo's Dance. 
5. The Magpie's Dance. 





2. The Hedgehog’s Dance. 
3 The Grasshopper’s Dance. 


COMPOSED BY 


ERNEST NEWTON. 


1. The Squirrel’s Dance. | 


Price Two Shillings. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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H page KING EDWARD EDITION 
TWO OF THE 


SOUTHERN SLAV SONGS |CATHEDRAL PRAYER BOOK. 








d. 1 SHEPHERD ON THE HILL SIDE. 
6 2. THOUGHTS OF MINE, 


Messrs. NOVELLO & Co. beg leave to announce that 
= ; eae they have a few copies of the above in stock which they 
SRGJAN TUCIC. are prepared to dispose of at the following 


The Words and Melodies Collected by 


> The Words translated from the Serbian by 








FANNY COPELAND. REDUCED NET PRICES 
The Melodies arranged by Cloth. Red Basil. 
PERCIVAL GARRATT. No. 1. Demy 8vo, with Canticles and Psalter 
_ — pointed for Chanting ... ove oe GS 58. 
ns vise Swe Slings No. 2. Demy 8vo, with Canticles il Psalter 
[MER Louiien: Moverio ann Cousany, Linstead: polaned and set to Cathedral Psalter 
— — Chants ... a ses ada oo —- 
Just PustisHen., No. 3. Imperial 32mo, with Canticles and 
oer Psalter pointed for Chanting ... oe — 3s. 6d. 
. A LA N N A H London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 
- SONG — 


e Fair. THE WORDS BY 
COUNTESS BARCYNSKA. A L | IST¢ RY OF M USiIc. 
Tae SS Be By Sir CHARLES STANFORD, 
EATON FANIN( i. Mus. Doc., and 
ee CECIL FORSYTH, 
Price Two Shillings Each. Author of ‘‘ Orchestration. 


ent Spurling , 7 ~ . = , ; 
_ Lilustrated. Extra Crown Svo. 735. bd. net. 


. London: Nov ) AN > . . a 
nendaties & dc NOVELLO AND Company, Limited. 
Tue Musicat STANDARD.—“ There are many histories 
written according to many me ie But itis a long time, 


-_ 
( ) \ | EK \W \ | ) D surely, since so much use’ oful in nformation was packed into 
4 \ less than four hundred pages 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 





larmony, anc 


SONG 





‘TE THE WORDS BY SUITABLE FOR LENTEN SEASON. 
H AROLD SIMPSON A devotional setting of the well-known words 

aii ain When I Survey the Wondrous Cross 
FOR SorpRANO OR TENOR, BY 


: — ° YGHAM, A.R.C.M. 
HAM LTON HAR I \ ‘ i g Bi ay ge y ey 


‘ An agreeable and well varied song.”—Vorkshire Post. 


THE MUSIC 


Addre ss, Rounpuay, Leeps. 











' ravelled round the world and I've travelled East and West, 
; Bat there’ s one little ple ace that of all I love the best : ryt . TY ~ 
y- It lies far away in a little shelter'd bay, | HE ky RIE 
There my heart is turning with longing deep to-day. . 4 wey 
O, the wind 's in our sails, the wind is blowing free Price Threepence for Six Original Settings, by 
It blows fresh and strong towards the place where I would be, A. H. FILLINGHAM, A.R.C.M., Roundhay, Leeds. 
Where the trees they are . 1 the maids are fair to see, 
It's Oh! to be back in the West Countrie. 
The little boats go sailing ucross the silver foam, T HE C HIL D’ S MU ‘SIC IN (STRU C T OR 
And the lads they are dreaming of her they've left at home znd Edition, simple, and systematic. One Shilling. 
And the wives they must w ait for their men that are at sea A. H. FILLINGHAM, A.R.C.M., Roundhay, Leeds. 
there's a wife and a baby who are waiting there for » ‘I think it ane me ent little work and find it most useful."—Mr. W. 
eieniiasa O, the wind 's in our sails, &c. Man hire, F.T.C.L., A.RC.M., and others, 


ES | Safrsne.tet a sight of shat well beioved land Pisnslevte Teachers’ Examination for the 


’ And give me but the touch of my own baby’s hand, 
For it's home! Oh, it 's home that I'm longing now to be i a ° 
With the one I love the best and my babe upon my knee A. R.C . M. Dipl yma. 
O, the wind 's in our sails, &c. ATA : 
A Guide for Candidates. By A. H. Fillingham, A.R.C.M. 
— when this cruise is o'er I shall hope to stay at last ‘ Candidates want advice of this kind.”—A/usical Herald. 
If hat little place I love which in memory binds me fast : ** Most original and encouragingly helpful.”"—J. H. Thomas, Esq. 
the beats they are out and the fish are in the bay : 
oo May luck be in your fishing, all you Devon lads to-day. Price One Shilling. 
. O, the wind 's in our sails, &c. . imi 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


Price Two Shillings. F ~ s a2 3 
— ECOND-HAND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
London: Novgtto anp Company, Limited. —Violins and other Stringed Instruments, Clarinets and Wood- 
—- . | Wind Instruments, Flutes, Bassoons, &c., and all kinds of ~— — 
- as . — . = ments, Second-hand, are bought by us, as we specialise in this line of 
ASS VOCALISTS should buy THE VOICE OF | business. if you have any “ncaa earn and oe desire to sell them, 
THE DEEP (Oakley). Compass G (or low E flat) to E flat, | kindly advise us and we will make you an offer. Apply to J. R. 
et. Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover St., W.-1, and all musicsellers. | Lafleur and Son, 147, Wardour Street, London, W.-1 
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TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


cemasatencat 1872.) 
?P resident : 
HON. THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, 
Chairman of Board: 


Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus. D. 
Director of Studies: C. W. PEARCE, Mus. D. 


THE RT. K.P. 


Director of Examinations: E. F. HORNER, Mus. D. 
ipril 30.—Summer Term beg 
The College provides INSTRU Cc b ION all 


and TRAINING in 
Musical Subjects: Instrumental, V« and Theoretical. T 
are arranged to meet the convenience = both day and evening students. 
Any number of subjects—from one to the Full Course—may be entered 
for. The College is open to beginners as well as to the more , pre ficient 
student. 


e lessons 


Approved cx — e Courses for the U niversity of London Degrees in 
Music under recognised Teachers of the University. 


Students are prepared also for the Degrees of other Universities, the 






Examinations of the Royal College of Organists, Trinity College of 
Music, &c. 

The Orcnestrat, Cuorar, the Operatic, and CuamBer Music 
CLASSES are open also to sufficiently competent persons who are not 
College students for other subjects. 

All modern systems of Technique (whether for the Pianoforte, Violin, 

r other instrument) and of Vocal Training are taught by qualified 
protessors. 

The Class for Training Boys for Cathedral Choirs is held on Saturday 
mornings. 

Tuition in the Rudiments of the Theory of Music, Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Form, Instrumentation, Composition, and the Art of 


Teaching is also given by Corre spondence. 

Students are admitted to the Junior ScHoot up to 16 years of age at 
reduced fee 

There are Thirty Scholarships tenable at the College and open to all 
B ritish subjects up to certain age limits, and the Bambridge Pianoforte 
Scholarship, value £100 per annum ; also Eighteen Scholarships which 
prov ide « my lete preparation for the Degree of Bachelor of Music of the 
London U niversity and are open only to Students who have satisfied 
the Matriculation requirements of that University. 

Particulars of the Teaching Department, with list of Professors, F ees, 
Scholarships regulations, &c., and the Syllabuses of the Higher and 
Local Examinations, on application to the undersigned. 

SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary 


Mandeville Place London, W.-1 


, Manchester Square, 
Susy Pe 


NOVELLO’S SCHOOL 


BOOK 2509. 
SONGS FOR THE 


ETHEL BOYCE. 
I ON THE SEA 


LISHED, 


SONGS 


FIVE TIMES 











OVER THERE. 
REFLECTIONS DANCING RHYME 
AN ENGLISH HY MN. 
STAFF NOTATION AND TONIC SOL-Fa, 
ri > Eightpen e. 
London: Novetto anp ¢ omMPraANY, Limited. 
WILL BE PUBLISHED APRIL 19. 
NOVELLO’S SCHOOL SONGS. 
300K 260. 


THE ORCHARD RHYMES 
NURSERY RHYMES WITH ACTIONS 
ETHEL BOYCE anp DORA BRIGHT 


FOR CONSECUTIVE PERFORMANCE, 

Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS. 

old Aoman Ww ho lived ina Ethel Boy ‘ 

/ raditional 

Dora Bright 

Ethel Boyce 


1. There was an shoe 
Sing a song « 

3. The rose is red 

4. Lucy Locket 

s. Humpty Dumpty 

6. Curly Locks 

7. To market, to market! 

Simple Simon 


{ sixpence 


o Little Betty Blue .. 

10, Old M« ther Hubbard ae 

t1. Monday's Child Dora Bright 
12 ing-a-ring-o'-Roses 7 raditional 
13. Girls and tore, come out to play 


BROADWOOD 
PIANOS 


BERINGERS 
PIANO TUTOR 


2s. 6d. 


FOREIGN FINGERING ‘ - 2s. 6d, 
’—The Lady. 








ENGLISH FINGERING . > 


‘* By far the best published in this country.’ 


Mr. MALCOLM LAWSON says: ‘‘ As original in scheme 


as it is lucid and masterly. The learner is led ‘ from strength 


to strength.’ ” 


SCALES ‘ - 2s. 6d, 


BERINGER’S 


BERINGER’S Datty STUDIES - 4s. Od. 


BOSWORTH & CO. 
8, HEDDON STREET, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W.-! 


Publishers of the Five Great Piano Methods: 
**Hemy's Tvuror,” 
** Moore's First PRincipves. 


‘* BerinGer’s Tutor,” ““Wickins’ Rapip 


“'Warp's Conciss Metuops,” and 


To ne PERFORMED BY THE 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY, APRIL 2s 


THE CHIVALRY OF THE SEA 


ROBERT BRIDGES. 


FOR FIVE-PAR1 
ORCHESTRA 


SET TO MUSIC 


AND 


CHORUS 


BY 


HUBERT H. PARRY. 


ee 


Price One SHILLING. 
String Parts (in the Press). 


Full Score and Wind Parts MS. 


London: Limited. 





London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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RINCIPLES. 
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REVISION OF DISCOUNTS. 

Messrs. Novello & Co., Ltd., have to announce 
that owing to their very greatly increased expenses, 
they are compelled to the terms upon 
which their publications are at present supplied. 

The current discounts to the Trade, Profession, 
and Scholastic Institutions be modified, and 
orders received from persons not coming within any 
of these categories can be executed only at full prices. 
terms will come into effect on 


— MAY 1 — 


revise 


will 


The new 





MANUEL DE FALLA. 
By G. JEAN-AUBRY. 

There is no greater satisfaction for an art-critic 
than that of seeing the future justify his predictions 
and realise all the hopes he entertained concerning 
an artist, long before the public had even a glimpse of 
his work. 

When, at my request, Manuel de Falla came to 
London on May 24, 1911, to play in a concert of 
Spanish works, both old and modern, given by our 
Liebich, I was 


excellent artist and friend Franz 
certain that some day England would hold it 
an honour to have been the first after France to 


welcome one of the greatest composers of modern 
Spain. 

At that time Albeniz’s death had already deprived 
us of the inexhaustible magic of an essentially 
musical soul. ‘To those of us who knew all that 
Albeniz was still capable of contributing to universal 
music, to those who had been acquainted with him and 
loved him fondly, Albeniz’s death had been a severe 
blow our hearts could not recover from, and we 
contemplated the musical future of Spain with anxiety. 

I met Manuel de Falla a short time before Albeniz’s 
death, one evening after a concert-lecture devoted to 
the glory of the French harpsichordists, given by that 
great Spanish pianist Joachim Nin, and myself. He 
appeared to me then asa nervous little man, with a 
keen look, a high forehead, and the Andalusian type 
which unfailingly betrays the proximity of African and 
Arabian influences ; in fact, as one at once resolute 
and thoughtful, eager and uncommunicative. Then 
some years went by. Later on, on October 30, 1910, 
the desire to pay pious homage to Albeniz having 
induced me to promote the first concert of modern 
Spanish music ever given in France, de Falla came to 
accompany some of his own songs and play his ‘ Piéces 
Espagnoles’ ; and it was in the course of the following 
spring that I succeeded in bringing him to London. 

At that time we became fast friends ; and the 
friendship brought me true relief from the loss of 
Albeniz and great expectations for the modern 
Spanish School. 

Since then, how many evenings we spent together, 
attending concerts or discoursing about works and 
their composers! His talk would always breathe 
the same spirit, the same impassioned conviction, the 
same thirst for truth and the same sensibility, all of 
which are reflected in his works and make me love 
the man as much as the artist. 





At that time de Falla lived simply, unobtrusively, 
working unheeded, faithful to a few friends—for whom 
he was ever ready to cross the whole of Paris to meet 
them at a station, or to see them off, if they merely 
went through. 

How often we met (and these remembrances are 
among the best of my life), until that August afternoon 
in 1914 when he entered my room, and in a voice 
quivering with emotion announced to me ‘W have 
taken Mulhouse.’ Shortly after this meeting, my 
military duties separated us, and he had on his own 
side to return to Spain. 

De Falla, then, was no longer the young Spanish 
composer who had come to Paris to work and learn ; 
already the Opéra-Comique had in January, 1914, 
performed his ‘Vida Breve’ with a success which 
would have been greater still if one of those accidents 
that sometimes occur in the theatrical world had not 
put a temporary end to the career of this interesting 
work. 

Since his return to Spain, Manuel de Falla has 
begun to understand truly his mission ; to-dayhe is the 
most striking figure of the Spanish School, to-morrow 
he will be a composer of European fame, just as is 
Ravel or Stravinsky. Therefore my friendship has 
no need to help my pen to praise as he deserves. 
His artistic life is an example of exclusive scruple 
and firm will, of self-caution and eager resolution, and 
when I consider its curve, I can still remember the 
impression his face made upon me when I looked 
upon it for the first time and knew nothing of him 
yet. 

Manuel de Falla was born at Cadiz on November 
23, 1877. There he began learning music very early 
under the direction of Mlle. Elois Galluzo. He 
studied harmony with Alejandro Odero and Enrique 
Broca ; later on he went to Madrid, where he pursued 
his studies first with Jose Trigo (pianoforte), then with 
Felipe Pedrell, the great Catalonian composer (compo- 
sition). He was still under fourteen when the first-prize 
for pianoforte playing was unanimously awarded to him 
by the Madrid Academy of Music, but a virtuoso’s 
career was not enough to feed either his ambition or 
the wealth of expression he could already feel 
confusedly in him. 

From 1890 to 1904 he divided his time between 
playing as a pianist in solo music or concerted 
chamber music, and composing many operatic, 
chamber, or pianoforte works ; but none of these 
compositions was published, and their composer 
even now cannot be bruught to give any information 
whatever concerning them. 

Following the example of his elders, Albeniz and 
Granados, de Falla had already looked towards 
France. He was one of the first to spread 
in Spain a curiosity and taste for modern French 
music, including in his concerts the latest French 
musical productions. In 1905 he won as a pianist the 
Ortis y Cusso prize, and in the same year he sent to 
the Madrid Academy of Fine Arts, who had put up 
the composition of a Spanish Opera for competition, 
‘La Vida Breve,’ a lyrical drama in two Acts and four 
scenes. To the credit of the Academy he carried off 
the prize,—for official bodies are not always rightly 
inspired, whether in France or elsewhere. 

France allured de Falla irresistibly, and in 1907, 
as the composers Albeniz and Granados, the 
pianists Ricardo Vines and Joachim Nin, and 
Miguel Llobet, that admirable guitarist, had done, 
and as Joaquin Turina and Civil y Castelvi 
were just doing, he came to settle in Paris. From 
the very first he received a warm welcome 
from Paul Dukas, the already glorious composer of 
‘L’Apprenti sorcier,’ the powerful ‘Sonata,’ and the 
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‘Variations sur un théme de Rameau.’ Claude 
Debussy was not less friendly to him, and soon all 
the most original and interesting among the Parisian 
musical personalities granted him their sympathy. 
All regarded him as one of themselves, as they did 
Maurice Ravel, Albert Roussel, or Florent Schmitt. 
His only published works were ‘ Quatre Piéces 
Espagnoles’ and ‘Trois Mélodies,’ but these were 
enough to prove that he possessed a superior musical 
organization, and was gifted with a melodic sense at 
once thoroughly Spanish and distinctly personal. 

His ‘Quatre Pieces Espagnoles,’ entitled 
‘Aragonesa, ‘Cubana,’ ‘Montanesa,’ ‘Andaluza,’ 
show clearly that they are picturesque pieces in the 
plain sense of the word, and therefore we may infer 
that they merely follow the traces of the twelve 
pieces collected by Albeniz under the general title of 
‘ Iberia.” There are evident affinities of race and 
character between de Falla’s pieces and those of 
Albeniz. But the process of composition is widely 
different ; the former are at once more fluid and more 
penetrating, and their sensibility more restrained 
and less expansive. In them we can already feel 
de Falla’s intention not to say too much. This is 
rather new in Spanish music. 

-more particularly that of Debussy 
deal to do with this departure. 

When in the course of a period of time sufficient to 
allow of a comprehensive view of the French pianoforte 
music of the last twenty-five years, we shall realise 
better that the supreme quality of the works of 
Claude Debussy and Maurice Ravel, for instance, is 
a perfect sense of proportion and the absence of use- 
less phrases ; whereas in Granados and Albeniz, as in 
Déodat de Sévérac among the French (and these are 
three examples of the best and among those which I 
love the most), there are sometimes pages somewhat 
lacking in interest where the purely pianistic develop- 
ment checks the truly emotional and picturesque 
curve of the subject. But in this respect de Falla’s 
‘Quatre Piéces Espagnoles,’ like some of Turina’s, 
afford perfect proportion. As he published his 
‘Quatre Piéces,’ de Falla also gave ‘ Trois Mélodies’ 
(‘Les Colombes,’ ‘ Chinoisérie,’ ‘ Seguidille’) composed 
on poems by Théophile Gautier. 

It is not a rare thing to find foreign musicians 
composing songs to French words. Lately this 
difficulty has been triumphed over by the Russian, 
Stravinsky, on Verlaine’s poems ; 





The French influence | 





If the study of the latest French symphonists— 
Debussy, Paul Dukas, or Maurice Ravel—has been 
fruitful to him, and if their intimacy has renewed the 
suggestions he had acquired in the course of his early 
studies in Spain, we must not forget that ‘La Vida 
Breve,’ a lyrical drama in two Acts, had been entirely 
composed by de Falla before he came to France, at a 
time when he still had but faint echoes of the Debussy 
and post-Debussy orchestration. Nevertheless, it is 
for its orchestral qualities that ‘La Vida Breve’ 
deserves to stand as one of the best among modem 
Spanish operas. 

If we wished to give a rapid and somewhat arbitrary 
definition of ‘La Vida Breve’ we might say that it is 
a Spanish ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ but with this essential 
difference : that it is ‘ Cavalleria Rusticana’ composed 
by a consummate musician, penetrated with a keen 
desire to express his thoughts without making easy 
concessions to the mob. Several critics have been 
struck by the likeness of ‘La Vida Breve’ to 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’; but it should be noted that 
this is due to the libretto, and to the fact that the 
former is cut into two Acts, almost like Verga’s libretto 
to Mascagni’s opera. Fernandez Shaw’s drama, upon 
which de Falla bases his opera, is a very simple fable, 


had a good! extremely well suited to music, in so far as it allowed 


| of a compressed action without any complexities, andit 





afforded the composer musical scope. 


The action turns upon the love of a poor Andalusian 
girl for a young man above her in station, who in spite 
of the girl’s despair, marries in her presence a young 
heiress. The unfortunate girl dies heart-broken. At 
first the theme is not particularly original, and the 
action thus summarised looks like a mere newspaper 
paragraph ; but the plot, though condensed, is very 
cleverly and, above all, very simply constructed by 
Fernandez Shaw, a writer who, unfortunately for 
Spanish letters, died prematurely. Destitute of idle 
flourishes and silly sentimentality, Fernandez Shaw's 
poem from beginning to end breathes true dignity 
and emotion, which have been well responded to by 
the noble music of the composer. 

De Falla has considerably expanded the theme 
proposed to him. He has not been content to follow 
its simple outline, but has surrounded it with all 
the colour and glory of a full, copious, symphonical 
art, entirely free from grandiloquence and far-fetched 
affectation. However refined, however well-informed 


by an Italian, | as to the latest orchestral resources he may be, he does 


Alfred Casella; by the young English composer,|not think it necessary to make use of the whole-tone 
Eugéne Goossens, in his ‘ Proses Lyriques’ from the} scale, &c., at every turn, or to lavish harp-glissandos 


excellent French poems of Edwin Evans, 


-and this|at random, to show that he is up to it. 


Musical 


notwithstanding the fact that the French language not} snobbism of that kind has nothing to do with this 
being strongly accented is no doubt the hardest! honest, learned composer, who places sensibility and 


language for a foreigner to set to music. 


And _ yet| emotion much above theories and dogmas. The fulness 


{ think no French composer has given better evidence | and copiousness of his art are the striking qualities of 
of unfailing prosodic sureness than Manuel de Falla. | his orchestration, and they reveal themselves not in 


In that respect ‘Les Colombes’ is a perfect realisa- 
tion, and the melody is an example of the repressed, 
delicate sensibility of its author. De Falla’s melodic 
phrase, such as it is found in his songs, in his 
pianoforte pieces, and in the themes of ‘La Vida 
Breve,’ unfolds with a languid ardour which restrains 
itself precisely as it is about to become sentimental, 
in the bad sense of the word, and it melts away 
discretely and unobtrusively. The Finales of ‘ Les 


Colombes’ and ‘Chinoiserie’ are characteristic 
examples of this trait. Yet neither the ‘ Piéces 
Espagnoles’ nor the ‘Trois Meélodies,’ however 


excellent they may be, could afford de Falla frames 
wide enough for his inspiration, for though he is a 
skilful melodist and an expert in pianistic expression, 
he is above all a symphonist, and it is in his orchestral 
music we must look for his true personality. 





power or sonorous quality, but, on the contrary, in 4 
maximum of effect produced with a minimum of 
means. We never feel confronted with mere 
padding, and have nowhere the impression of a 
sonorous nothing. All the musical drama unfolds, 
expands, and ends tragically without any useless 
thunder. 

In fact de Falla has enriched each Act of the 
drama with a purely symphonical part. In the 
first Act he has linked the two scenes with an 
admirable evocation of Granada at dusk ; faint sounds 
of voices rise from the distant town, and all the 
atmosphere is laden with nonchalance, fragrance, and 
love, artfully suggested. Here the composer begins 
to betray his gift for emotional picturesqueness, 
tokens of which he was to give later on, and which 
proceeds from his thoroughly Andalusian nature, whose 
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proverbial musical ease is, in his case, happily | 
restrained by a deeply artistic sense. 

In the second Act we see the wedding enlivened by 
the ‘singer’s’ voice and coloured by dances executed 
to the cheers of the lookers-on, and here de Falla} 
gives free utterance to the rhythmical gifts of his | 
race ; the Spanish dances and melodic themes mingle | 
and stand out of the symphony or creep into it with | 
irresistible charm. 

But the rarest and most wonderful thing in all | 
this is the taste with which he has everywhere | 
expressed the feelings of his personages, the framing | 
scenery, and all the modulations of the action. | 
Scattered all over with exquisite melodies, this score 
does not contain a single page composed for the sake 
of effect. 

Felipe Pedrell’s ‘Celestina,’ Albeniz’s ‘ Pepita 
Jimenez, and de Falla’s ‘Vida Breve,’ are just 
now the three characteristic works of the modern 
Spanish lyrical stage: three widely-different works 
which show the many ways and ample resources of 
Spanish music since it re-assumed a national existence 
and began to be concerned with harmonic science—its 
necessary support. After winning the approbation of 
all the most exacting musicians at the Paris Opéra- 
Comique, ‘La Vida Breve’ has since the war met with 
tremendous successes on various Spanish stages. It 
is perhaps the first time that a Spanish musical 
work of a lofty kind has attracted in Spain a large 
enthusiastic public; it is also a sure sign that 
something is changed for the best in that musical 
realm so long asleep, and whose awakening is! 
glorious. | 

On de Falla’s return to Spain in the winter of 
1914-15, the success of ‘La Vida Breve’ spurred him } 
to further achievement. We knew that he had for | 
some time been working passionately at three) 
‘Nocturnes’ for pianoforte and orchestra, the publica- | 
tion of which we were longing for ; but something 
else was in store for us before these appeared: | 
de Falla had composed ‘ El Amor Brujo,’ a Gitaneria | 
in one Act and two scenes, on a libretto by! 
Gregorio Martinez Sierra, which were performed at 
the Lara Theatre in Madrid on April 15, 1915. 

The work met with a doubtful success, a fact which, 
properly understood, is to the praise of the composer, 
for he had endeavoured to apply to a national 
popular scenic form his artistic endowments, the like 
of which had not been witnessed until then. 

I do not think he was wrong in this, and if his 
work was not as heartily welcomed as it should 
have been, it was because the composer had to 
ignore deeply-rooted habits, to overcome a_ long- 
indulged carelessness, and at first his effort could not 
but rouse amazement, and run counter to the compre- 
hension of a public little prepared for such sumptuosity. 
Not only was the attempt interesting, but it was of 
anature to show a way to other composers. 

The prejudice of hierarchy in styles is one of those 
we must fight against most vigorously ; through it true 
art and the popular taste are left wide apart, and 
this we have no right whatever to overlook. It is 
not for a skilful composer to humble himself to take 
up a lower style, but on the contrary to raise to the 
dignity of true music a style too long abandoned to 
vulgar ease. 

It is notable that after the performance of ‘E] Amor 
Brujo,’ de Falla could with few modifications draw 
from the opera a symphonical series; he merely 
Suppressed the spoken or sung parts and enlarged 
the instrumentation. The former setting was 
scored for pianoforte, flute, piccolo, oboe, French 
horn, two violins, ‘cello and double-bass, which 
formed a somewhat peculiar combination owing to the 


| 








considerable predominance of wind instruments over 
strings. The re-orchestration was for the usual 
symphonic orchestra. It introduced clarinets, a 
bassoon, trumpets, and increased the effective force 
of the strings. But this modification has not altered 
the essential character of the work, which is to be 
found in its particular colour, or the semi-Arabian 
style of its idioms. 

At the same time de Falla was completing the 
symphonic work called ‘ Nocturnes,’ in which the 
pianoforte was to play an important part. This work 
was brought out at the beginning of 1916, in Madrid; 
later on it was performed at Cadiz, Grenada, San 
Sebastian, and (outside Spain) in Geneva towards 
the end of last October. It is a symphonic Suite 
in three parts, the exact title of which is ‘ Noches 
en los jardines de Espana’ (‘ Nights in the Gardens 
of Spain’), and the several parts are described 
respectively: (1) ‘En el Generalife’; (2) ‘ Danse 
lejana’ (‘Dance in the distance’) ; (3) ‘ En los jardines 
de la sierra de Cordoba’; and the indication given by 
the author as an_ under-title is ‘ Symphonical 
Impressions, for pianoforte and orchestra.’ 

In this work the pianoforte part is actually an 
orchestral one, and has nowhere a tendency to remind 
one of an ordinary concerto. Therefore we cannot 
consider it in de Falla’s work in the same light as we 


would in a classical concerto, or even in works 
such as Rimsky-Korsakov’s Concerto, Liapounov’s 
Phantasy, or César Franck’s Variations. It is rather 


| with the use of the pianoforte made by Vincent d’Indy 


in his ‘Symphonie sur un Théme Montagnard’ that 
we might compare that made by de Falla, were 


|not the symphonical atmosphere absolutely different. 


Nowhere is the pianoforte heard alone, but always 
as a part of the general orchestration or by way of 
adornment or sonorous embroidery of the orchestral 
ground. The thematic material is built, as in 
‘La Vida Breve, or in ‘El Amor Brujo, on 
rhythms, modes, cadences, or forms inspired by but 
never directly borrowed from the Andalusian folk- 
song. It is an actual re-creation of the popular soul. 
In fact de Falla’s intentions (which are wonder- 
fully realised) are more expressive than picturesque or 
descriptive. 

We should be wrong to see in de Falla nothing but 
an ‘evoker’ of picturesque Spain. He is rather a 
poet of Spanish emotion ; and indeed, however allured 
we may be by the original instrumentation and technical 
sureness of these three ‘ Nocturnes,’ we cannot but 
acknowledge while listening to them that we are 
chiefly penetrated with the emotion they breathe. 
In them the composer has given an unprecedented 
example of true greatness derived from an 
element apparently destitute of distinction. The last 
two parts are linked with each other ; ‘ Dansa lejana’ 
is based on a mere tango-rhythm, but it is worked 
up in such a masterly fashion that it becomes equal in 
greatness to the most powerful parts of any symphony 
ever composed, and brings the work to a close in a 
most glorious climax. 

Here de Falla’s love for the popular music of 
his race has met with its first reward. Besides he 
has endowed Spanish music with its first great 
symphonic work, at once new and national. And 


lin saying this I forget neither Albeniz’s admirable 


‘ Catalonia,’ nor Turina’s ‘ Procession del Rocio,’ nor 
Conrado del Campo’s ‘ Divina Comedia,’ nor Perez 
Casa’s ‘Suite Murcienne’; but none of these has 
plunged so deeply as the ‘ Noches en los jardines de 
Espana’ into the inmost recesses of Spanish sensi- 
bility. In these symphonic impressions the power 
of emotion is equal to the power of evocation ; it is 
the very charm of Andalusia, with its languor, its 
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passion, its splendour, its high spirits, its secret 
melancholy, which sings here with all the resources of 
modern musical technique. 

Besides the difficulties inherent to the war, the 
absence of a printed score makes the performance of 
de Falla’s ‘ Nocturnes ’ somewhat difficult. In England 
the war has roused a praiseworthy interest in other 
musical efforts than the German ones; the English 
public has realised that France on one side, and 
Russia on the other, own considerable riches in 
chamber-music works as well as in orchestral works. 
If Spain cannot yet afford so many productions for 
our curiosity, at least she already reckons some whose 
qualities can vie with those of other musical 
nations. 

To-day de Falla is indisputably the most charac- 
teristic musician of the new Spanish generation; 
he has reached the age of mastership, and in Spain 
the young musicians already consider him as a leader. 
He has inherited the ruling power one moment assumed 
by Albeniz but checked by his death ; he continues 
the same tradition, though with a different nature ; 


MODERN FRENCH ORGAN MUSIC. 
By HARVEY GRACE. 


(Continued from March number, page 114.) 


We have seen that the modern French composer 
has struck out a line of his own in the matter of fugue 
and toccata. He has also done what is perhaps an 
even more difficult thing,—written some really original 
marches. (By-the-by, is it not remarkable that so few 
Germans wrote marches for the organ ?) 

Guilmant, Salomé, Claussman, Tombelle, &c., gave 
us admirable examples, but were content to be ene or 
less conventional (the best of the few exceptions is 
Guilmant’s ‘March on a theme of Handel,’ with its 
capital fugal section in place of Trio). But the 
best of their work in this way is not on a level with 
the ‘Pontifical’ and F sharp Marches of Widor. 
There is surely no finer organ march than the 
former, with its sustained pomp and its weight 
without heaviness. In it, as in its fellow*, we 
find something more than an effective rhythmic 
movement,—there are breadth and development, and 
the absence of a set Trio is a gain. Both works, 
especially the first, are really symphonic. Saint- 
Saéns also broke new ground with his ‘Marche 
Religieuse,’ which is not so well-known in England as 
it deserves to be. He begins with a page and a-half 
of syncopated bass,—a very un-marchlike procedure 
which, with the swaying chords above, suggests bells. 


* Especially in the 190-01 version. 
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in short, he incarnates the greatest musical hopes of 
Spain. Thanks to him we shall soon see Spain 
share the prestige of the Russian Ballets. Serge de 
Diaghilew, after enriching his Russian stock with 
admirable French works such as Maurice Ravel's 
*‘Daphnis et Chloe,’ could not but appreciate the 


| rhythmical interest, at once picturesque and musical, 


of modern Spain. He has asked de Falla to 
compose a ballet, and de Falla is now working at it, after 
a subject borrowed from Alarcon’s ‘ El sombrero de 
tres pico’ (‘ The three-cornered hat’). 

But even now ‘La Vida Breve’ and the ‘ Noches 
can give the British public sufficient evidence of 
Manuel de Falla’s art. I look forward to the day on 
which the ‘ Nocturnes’ will be performed in London, 
the pianoforte part played by the composer as it 
has been in Grenada and Cadiz, and on that day 
I hope to be one of the audience, and then I shail 
remember that fine evening in May, I911, when 
de Falla already dreamt of his ‘ Noches en los 
jardines de Espana’ during our slow walk amidst the 
vernal grace of Kensington Gardens. 


The more ‘tuney’ middle section might easily have 
been commonplace, given less skilful treatment. A 
fine effect is produced by the gradual resurrection of 
the opening theme: it begins on page 5 to assert 
itself in the bass, and on the following page appears 
brilliantly on the manuals hidden in widespread 
arpeggios. This march is particularly well adapted 
for the showing-off of good diapasons. The harmony 
is mostly simple, but is set out in such a striking way 
that it is often more interesting than merely ‘ spicy’ 
passages. 

Boéllmann’s second Suite is rapidly finding the favour 
that was somewhat overdue, so | need only draw 
attention to the March with which it concludes,—a 
most telling example, with a hint of bells in its chief 
theme, and some very glowing harmony. A highly 
original March by Hillemacher is perhaps rather too 
strong meat for most, but will be enjoyed by all with 
a palate for the daring and unexpected. It is one ofa 
very original and charming set of pieces published in 
1905. Other Marches well worth attention are by 
Augustin Barié (No. 3 of Three Pieces), a ‘ Marche 
de Féte’ of Henry Busser (a sonorous affair suitable 
for use in a big building), and last, but very far from 
least, the ‘Cortége’ and ‘ Marche Funébre’ of Louis 
Vierne, in the Twenty-four Pieces. These two last- 
named are calculated to make the most obtuse man in 
the pew sit up and take notice. He has not been 
accustomed to composers of organ marches handing 
out this kind of fare : 
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The Funeral March has emotion even in its rhythm, | of each bar. The wailing theme commencing at bar 17 
thanks chiefly to the pedal quavers on the first beat | is made even more poignant by the rising bass : 


Maestoso. e =50. 
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The grinding discords in the next few bars make one Symphony No. 1, the Scherzo in Gigout’s Ten 
wince, though they all come about logically enough. Pieces, the Intermezzo in Boéllmann’s Twelve Pieces, 
In fact, Vierne’s excellence as a composer is specially and the Caprice-Impromptu of Joseph Jongen. I wish 
shown in the ease with which he negotiates the space allowed of quotation from the Barié and 
toughest harmonic propositions. All the fashionable Jongen movements. Both contain harmony of singular 
dissonant pungencies of to-day—and some of to-morrow freshness and beauty. 
—are his humble and obedient servants. In spite of a strong liking for syrmphony and suite 
Although French composers in general are, as might form, the best French organ-writers of to-day are not 
be expected, successful with the Scherzo and Caprice, ; behind their more popular compatriots in the matter 
there is a marked difference between the examples of of short fugitive pieces with fanciful titles. The 
those by the old and new schools. Guilmant, Salomé,, French have always been notably successful in 
Dubois, &c., were usually content to obtain the right writing such works. There is of course an obvious 
scherzo effect by mere motion. See, as excellent reason for this in the national love of, and ability for, 
specimens, Guilmant’s Scherzo Symphonique in C and _ picturesque expression. But there is also something 
the Scherzo in Sonata No. 5, works in which the due to the practices of the very early organ composers. 
undoubted effectiveness is secured almost entirely by We know that in Germany the organist’s interest was 
sheer pace and weight. Theharmony is mostly simple, centred in the choral, and from his preludising and 
and where it is not, there is no element of surprise. embellishments grew a great mass of organ music. 
It is straightforward, go-ahead writing, but quite But this focussing of the attention on the choral was 
devoid of subtlety—which in movements of this not an unmixed blessing. The only German organ 
kind means wit or at least humour. The newer school composer of note who has been able to get away from 
goes to work on quiet, even delicate lines, and their scholastic forms and write a large number of short 
greater harmonic enterprise and rhythmic variety give | pieces of free and varied character, is Rheinberger,— 
just the quality of surprise and freakishness desirable the one who, as was said above, had no dealings 
ina Scherzo. Good as are such examples as that in with the choral. The average German thought 
Widor’s fourth Symphony, the Intermezzo in the sixth, of organ music chiefly in terms of fugue or choral 
and the Allegro in the eighth, they are surely excelled ; prelude. 
by the dazzling movement in Vierne’s Symphony in E. Like his German rival, the early French composer 
Here isa Scherzo that will ‘bring down the house’ had to provide interludes. These were for use during 
when our English concert-organists discover it. The the singing of the Kyrie, between the verses of 
Scherzo in the same composer's third Symphony isa the Magnificat, and at other parts of the offices. 
tough morsel that should be introduced with caution. At first he met the case by treating the plainsong as a 
Perhaps the average audience will be ready for itin Cuan/o fermo, or by imitative use of a fragment of it. 
afew years’ time. But any player with a brilliant But his connection with the text gradually lessened, 
technique and some promptly-speaking soft stops will and before long he began to introduce little pieces 
show both to advantage in the Scherzo of No. 2. of free, and, at times, distinctly secular character. 
Almost equally attractive, and a good deal easier to For example, opening the works of Andre Raison 
play, is the Scherzetto in Vierne’s Twenty-four Pieces. (16—?-17—?) almost at random, we find an interlude 
Other movements of this kind waiting for recognition for use after the second Agnus Dei, beginning with 
by English players are the Intermezzo in Barié’s this cheerful strain : 
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Some of the best of these old organist-composers,|song an ideal medium for the delivery of th 
such as Rameau, the Couperins, d’Aquin, &c., were | liturgical text, to a great extent unfits it for ug 


pioneers in the art of writing little tone-pictures for|as a basis for instrumental music. He had ther}, 


harpsichord. That they should use in the church fore to choose between regularising the rhythn 
some of the methods that proved so popular outside (and so destroying a prime characteristic) or putting 
was not unnatural. Many of the pieces written by | the tune into long equal notes and treating it as, 
Gigault, Raison, Francois Couperin, and others for| Canto fermo. More often he chose the latter cours 
use during Mass might be given fanciful names and/only to find that many an excellent melody 
transferred to a collection of harpsichord pieces | treated becomes a terribly dull bass. 
without being out of place. | Here is a good example from Jean Titelouzg 
With no choral on which to hang contrapuntal; who was born one hundred and twenty-two yeay 
garlands, the French composer began by treating|before Bach. It is from a set of pieces on th 
plainsong hymn-tunes, but soon found himself in| plainsong tune ‘Sanctorum meritis.’ The third line 
a fix. The freedom of rhythm that makes plain- | runs: 
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Sung freely and fairly quickly this, if not exciting, is|long tune in semibreves, and putting it in the bas 
at least a coherent musical sentence. But Titelouze | The line quoted above then comes out in this stagnant 
sets himself a hard task by writing the whole of the | form : 

Ex. 5. 
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Happily for French organ music, such shackles|has an astringent, subacid,—even bitter—flavor 
were soon cast off. The absence of the choral, and | (see most of Widor’s seventh Symphony, the Adagio 
the unsuitability of the plainsong hymn for treatment, the Eighth, the first movement of the Gothic 
led the French composer to cast about for some other Symphony, D’Indy’s little prelude in E flat minor- 
bases. With sound instinct, he went to a field in| at first repellent, but later attractive,—a good deal 
which his country was rich,—the Néel or Christmas Vierne’s third Symphony, &c.). Moreover, although 
song. This, with its fortunate blend of popular | composed by church organists for use at services (for 
appeal and religious association, he took and used recitals are rare in France), it does not as a rule strike 
with the happiest results. The organ arrangements a religious note. Much of it, especially the most 
of these carol tunes began in the early days of French recent, sounds like the work of a brilliantly clever 
organ music. Nicolas de Begue (1630-1702) and pagan with clerical leanings. This is likely to retard 
D’Aquin (1694-1772) published large collections of its popularity in England, where well-behaved church 
them, among the tunes treated being many since and organ music is expected to contain a liber 
made familiar to us by Guilmant and others. The portion of the soothing and platitudinous quality tha 
introduction of the carol was an important factor in we have been brought up to regard as ‘sacred.’ Bu 
lightening the national style of organ music. those who challenge its fitness for church use mus 

I have taken this little peep into the past partly admit its excellence as music. 
because the history of early French organ music is It is a fascinating blend of the sentimental 
an interesting subject about which little is known in picturesque, intellectual, ironic, naive, bizarre, and 
England, but chiefly because I think it shows that austere. Even the macabre peeps out at times 
the success of the modern writer in the matter of especially in the later works of Vierne. It is no 
small forms is due largely to the freedom and everybody’s music, and a full appreciation of it wil 
enterprise of his predecessors. As was said above, be possible in England only when we understand 
the composers we are considering have not disdained thoroughly the national character it expresses 9 
the short piece with descriptive title. They have completely. Meanwhile, those of us who needed nm 
followed their more popular brethren, but have Armageddon to draw our attention to it, claim tha 
introduced a touch of austerity and a distinctly brainy on the score of originality, technical finish, clamity, 
quality into a class of composition that had too brilliance (of a somewhat hard kind, perhaps), variety 
often been merely superficial. There are numerous in mood and expression, skilful use of the resources 
examples scattered about in various collections such of the organ in detail rather than bulk, and disregaré 
as ‘L’orgue moderne,’ &c., but special mention of convention, the modern French School is secont 
must be made of Vierne—whose name in an article to none in vitality and importance. ; 
of this kind is bound to keep cropping up like the Certainly we organists must be grateful to it for 
subject of a rondo. His Twenty-four Pieces are now having raised the status of our instrument and its 
well-known in England ; a little set that is, I think, as music. For a couple of generations after Bach’ 
good, is his ‘ Messe Basse’ (on two staves), No. 15 of death, the best organ music was well below the 
* La Schola Paroissiale,’ published in 1913. Itcontains standard of contemporary work in other departments 
six movements, all pleasing to ears attuned to the of the art. In Germany, despite Max Reger ané 
modern idiom. Karg-Elert, the balance is not yet redressed. But 

Much more might be said, but I must end with it can hardly be denied that the best organ works ¢ 
pointing out yet another striking difference between the Widor, Franck, Boéllmann, Vierne, and Jongen att 
twe schools. Whereas the music of the older* was as representative of modern France as the music 


almost invariably suave and sweet, that of the newer Debussy, Ravel, or Dukas. We shall be able toj' 


adapt the remark to England when our rising 
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* The terms ‘new ‘ and ‘old’ refer here to the composers’ style rather * . ¢ 1 m 
than period: for example, that brilliant player Bonnet, though still a composers begin to see that it is better to write ‘p 
young man, belongs rather to the Guilmant school, and his works, in organ music which is sold, played, and heard, — a 
spite of a sprinkling of up-to-date chords, are really less modern in idiom . : ( ) , ea 07 
and feeling than those of Franck, Widor, or even Boéllmann, who died orchestral works which are (perhaps played and . Instru: 


twenty years ago once, and not sold. 
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PURCELL AND ITALIAN MUSIC. 


Mr. W. Barclay Squire writes : In the preface to his 
‘Sonatas of Three Parts,’ which Purcell published in 
june, 1683, the composer claimed that in his work he 
had ‘faithfully endeavour’ a just imitation of the 
most fam’d Italian Masters.’ It has always been a 
matter of conjecture as to whom this passage referred 
and what were the prototypes of the sonatas. 
Inspired by a passage in Burney, many writers have 
imagined that Purcell imitated Bassani. Mr. 
Fuller Maitland conjectured that Vitali was his model, 
and at one of last season’s meetings of the Musical 
Association Sir Frederick Bridge made a strong 
appeal on behalf of Nicola Matteis, while Sir Hubert 
Parry (on the same occasion) brought forward the 
name of G. B. Bononcini—probably a slip of the 
reporter of the discussion for G. M. Bononcini, whose 
‘Sonate da Camera’ appeared in 1667. There is a 
good deal to be said both for and against all these 
names, but my present object is to draw attention to 
the overlooked fact that there exists a statement by 
Purcell himself as to at least one Italian composer 
whose works he had studied. After the issue of the 
deventh edition of John Playford’s well-known 
‘Introduction to the skill of Musick,’ his son Henry 
placed the work in Purcell’s hands for revision. The 
result appeared in the twelfth edition, issued in 1694. 
Acollation of the two editions appeared in the sixth 
Quarterly of the International Musical Society, 
which showed what extensive alterations Purcell 
made in the work. The latter part, especially, 
is almost entirely new, and in the section 
m Fugue there occurs the following passage 
referring to Italian Sonatas. Speaking of fugues in 
double descant, Purcell says : ‘ Of this sort, there are 
sme Fuges used by several Authors in Sonata’s ; 
ashort one | shall here insert of the famous 
ldio Calista, an Italian’ (five bars of three-part music 
follow). This reference has, | think, been generally 
werlooked, and the name of Lelio Calista, ‘famous’ 
ashe was to Purcell, is scarcely to be found in any of 
the usual books of reference ; while, so far as I know, 
% manuscript nor printed Sonatas by him exist in 
ay foreign library. It is all the more curious that in 
England there should be at least three libraries which 
contain them in manuscript. At Christ Church there 
were (according to the old catalogue) eleven Sonatas 
inthree parts, though Mr. Arkwright in his Catalogue 
1915) has only found two complete Sonatas and 
various extracts. At the Bodleian there are nine 
attributed to ‘Lilli Colista’), and in the British 
Museum (Add. MS. 33236) there are ten for three 
parts and one for four. The Museum MS.—the only 
oe which I have examined—does not contain the 
txample quoted by Purcell in his edition of Playford, 
but it is extremely interesting as showing what 
evidently the prototype of Purcell’s 1683 Sonatas 

specially as two of the Sonatas contain Canzone, 
aform which is noticeably absent from Vitali, but 
of frequent occurrence in Purcell’s Sonatas and 
Overtures. Who, then, was this ‘famous’ Lelio 
Calista? There seems to have been a family of 
Musicians of the name settled in Rome from the 
middle of the 17th to the middle of the 18th century. 
The earliest who can be traced—probably the 
composer of the Sonatas—was a Lelio Calista or 
Colista who is mentioned in Kircher’s ‘ Musurgia’ 
lL, p. 480, Rome, 1650) as ‘insignis Cytharoedus, 
t veré Romanae urbis Orpheus D. Lelius Colista, 
jvenis moribus, ingenisque vivacitate spectabilis,’ 
from whom Kircher prints two four-part examples 
Pro Symphonia Testudinum, seu Liutorum.’ In 
707 a Domenico Colista was president of the 
Instrumental Section of the Academy of St. Cecilia 
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in Rome; in 1729 and 1730 a Lelio Colista was 
president of the ‘Maestri’ Section of the same 
Academy, and in 1733-34, 1743-44, and 1753-54 the same 
post was held by a Matteo Colista; in 1770 Burney. 
when in Rome, heard a Signor Colista perform on the 
organ of St. John Lateran. How Lelio Calista’s 
Sonatas found their way to England and why they 
have entirely disappeared from Italian collections must 
remain an unsolved problem. But the fact that they 
were evidently known in this country and familiar to 
Henry Purcell must be my excuse for troubling you 
with this letter. British Museum, 
March 19, 1917. 


Occasional Hotes. 
‘R. T.,’? the able musical critic 

OPERATIC of the Glasgow Herald, whose 
ATMOSPHERE. miscellaneous column we always 

read with interest, writes thus 
March 3) about opera : 

The word ‘operatic’ is often used in the sense of 
absurd, artificial, stilted, insincere. The atmosphere of 
opera is charged with sentiment, and its people are 
expansive. Your strong, silent man, beloved of a 
certain type of British novelist, would be of no use in 
opera. He would refuse to gesticulate and roll his eyes. 
In the garden of Marguerite, as in the grove of Venus, 
he would feel uncomfortable without his bowler hat. 
If the heroine turned up after he had thought her dead, 
he would not say, like any self-respecting operatic hero, 
‘Is it a veesion?’ or ‘ Heavens! what see [?’ or * Oh, 
joy! oh, rapture!’ He would probably ask her bluntly 
where she had been. He would not waste time telling 
us at ten minutes’ length that he was going forth to the 
fray, nor would he invite our tears over a possible fatal 
wound for himself. He would not know that in opera 
the fuss ycu make over what you are going to do is 
more important than your actual deed. In short, the 
strong, silent man would be impossible. Nor would the 
‘modern’ woman be much better. Operatic heroines 
are generally of the clinging variety, fond and foolish 
and easily deceived. They can be vigorous enough as 
with arms outstretched to the gallery they unpack their 
hearts in song. But they are incurably romantic, and 
see life from only one angle. Perhaps the word 
‘romantic’ explains it all. Opera is romance con- 
ventionalised and highly coloured. 


It is an interesting little fact—interesting specially 
to musicians—that Prince Lvov, one of the leaders of 
the great Russian Revolution, should belong to the 
same family as the Lvov who composed the Russian 
National Anthem, the glorification of Tsardom. The 
Anthem has not, at the time of writing, been officially 
deposed ; but we gather from the reports which 
appear in this country that its place has been taken 
by revolutionary songs—some specifically Russian, 
some international. It will no doubt be necessary to 
create a new song for the new nation, and it will be an 
enviable task for those who are charged with it. As 
a rule, National Anthems made to order are not 
successful: such things should be a _ spontaneous 
growth. A few months ago the German government 
offered a prize for the words and music of a national 
hymn for the ‘ Independent State’ of Poland, and we 
have not yet heard with what result ; but unofficial 
musical Germany was sceptical about it. 


The war has not interfered with 
the indefatigable industry of 
German antiquaries. Theodor von 
Frimmel, the well-known Beethoven 
scholar, has discovered a hitherto unknown com- 
position of Beethoven. It was known that Beethoven 


A BEETHOVEN 
FIND. 





had collaborated in Stark’s ‘ Pianoforte School’ which 
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was published in 1820, and had contributed some of 
the Bagatelles (Op. 119) to it ; but the presence of the 
piece now unearthed has hitherto been unsuspected. 
It is, we are told, a movement bearing a resemblance 
in many respects to the Finale of the Pianoforte 
Concerto in C minor, but differing so much in many 
important features that it deserves to be regarded as 
an independent piece ; in any case, a comparison of 
the two cannot fail to be of interest. The new find is 
republished in the periodical Der Merker, which the 
curious could probably obtain (without infringing 
the Defence of the Realm Act) from Holland or 
Switzerland. 

A correspondent sends ‘more critical “ artistery ”’ 
from a daily journal published in the far, far North: 

Mrs. Burnett, in the extremely difficult technique of 

Max Bruch’s Violin Concerto in G minor, made a most 

superb essay. The Adagio and Allegro energico 

movements were negotiated with excellent results. All 

through this artist showed her wonted form of 

tunefulness, breadth of movement, and artistery of 

expression. 

Two veritable written answers given at a recent 
examination in musical history: 

Question: Name one of the chief works of Dvorik ? 

Answers: ‘The Spectre’s Pride’ ; and 

* The Sceptre’s Bride.’ 


Church and Organ Music. 


WORCESTER CATHEDRAL. 

On March 15 a war memorial service was held in this 
Cathedral. The occasion was made notable by the 
inclusion of Elgar’s ‘For the Fallen’ in the service 
music, and by the presence of the composer to 
conduct. The Cathedral choir combined with the 
Festival Choral Society to form the choir. The 
performance had a special interest in that it demon- 
strated once more that this deeply impressive and 
poignant work can be given with some approach to 
adequateness with organ accompaniment in place of 
the orchestra, and the fact that Sir Edward Elgar 
conducted gave a sanction to the arrangement. It 
should be stated that in addition to the organ, 
the drummers of the King’s School O.T.C. played with 
great effect, especially in the *stanza 

Solemn the drums thrill: death august and royal 
Sings sorrow up into immortal spheres. 

The apt association of organ and drums in certain 
music is very striking, and was finely exemplified on this 
occasion. Miss Carrie Tubb was the soloist, and she 
sang with much dignity and pathos. The choir had 
been trained with skill and sympathy by Mr. Ivor 
Atkins, who at the performance played the organ with 
his customary ability and power of adaptation. Besides 
Elgar’s work, the musical part of the service included 
Bach’s Motet ‘ Jesu, priceless Treasure.’ The congre- 
gation was an enormous one, and included the Deputy- 
Mayor, the High Sheriff, and nearly all the members 
and officials of the Corporation. 


MEMORIAL TO DR. E. H. THORNE. 

The Rector and Churchwardens of St. Anne’s, Soho, 
suggest that a permanent memorial of the work of the late 
Dr. E. H. Thorne, as organist and choirmaster for twenty- 
five years, should be placed in the Church. It is proposed 
that a tablet, with a suitable inscription, should be erected 
near the organ. Dr. Thorne’s fame as an exponent of Bach 
was world-wide. Many thousands of people have attended 


| 


Oratorio, and the Bach organ recitals. It seems fitt 
therefore that his memory should be a permanent treasyy 
in the Church where he worked so long and faithfully 
Donations should be sent to the Rev. G. C. Wilto 
28, Soho Square, London, W. Dr. Thorne died & 
December 26, 1916. An obituary notice appeared in oy 
February number (p. 68). 





A series of historical organ lecture-recitals of exception 
interest has just been given by Mr. Clarence Dickenson, 
the New York Union Theological Seminary. The followin 
were the subjects: (1.) ‘ Music at the Court of Louis XV 
(vocal and instrumental items by Couperin, Clérambaul, 
Daquin, Rousseau, Aubert, Monteclair, and Gluck) 
(2.) ‘ Music at the Court of Frederick the Great’ (Marpur, 
Graun, Frederick the Great, C. P. E. Bach, Kirmberge, 
(Quantz, J. S. Bach—the ‘ Musical offering’). (3 & 4.) ‘Th 
Influence of Heresies on the Music of the Church’, 
selection from Minnelieds and Mastersingers Lieds, Clemen 
Marot, Palestrina, Litzau, Smetana, Luther, Hans Sach: 
Vulpius, Bach, Mendelssohn, Xc.). (5.) ‘ Tonality’ (Gree 
Song, A.D. 1, Plainsong, Hucbald, Pachelbel, Bach, 
Adam de la Hale, Caccini, Monteverdi, Old Scotch Song, 
Ravel, Debussy, Stravinsky, Ornstein, and Wagner). No 
often in one recital are the hearers allowed to range from; 
Greek song of A.D. I to Ornstein! And how many organist 
have played the great six-voice Fugue that Bach wrote and 
laid at the feet of Frederick? Perhaps one of our Englis 
recitalists will give one of John Sebastian’s more hackneyed 
works a rest in favour of this monumental and historic piece 


| There was a very large gathering at the Church Mas 
| Conference at St. Mary’s, Primrose Hill, on March 7 
the building being practically filled. The Rev. A. § 
Duncan-Jones, the vicar, in opening the proceeding, 
invited those present to make the occasion a real conference 
by asking questions, an invitation which was accepted by 
many. Mr. Martin Shaw spoke on Merbecke’s Communica 
| Service, and Mr. Geoffrey Shaw on ‘ Hymn-singing, and the 
people’s part therein.’ An interesting feature was the 
performance of a selection of Discants to popular hymns, 
trom a collection entitled ‘The Tenor Tune-book,’ now in 
the press. Illustrations were admirably sung by the choir 
of St. Mary’s. 








Organ music plays an important part in a series of Sunday 
evening meetings held at the City Hall, Glasgow. The pro 
gramme of miscellaneous music and addresses is preceded by 
a half-hour recital by Mr. J. Seymour Halley. We have 
looked over with interest a batch of programmes, and are 
pleased to see that Mr. Halley has confidence in the appeal 





of the best music. Thus, his programmes are drawn from 
Bach, César Franck, Widor, Saint-Saéns, Boéllmann, 
Mendelssohn, Gade, Handel, and Guilmant, with transcrip 
tions from Liszt, Wagner, Schubert, Tchaikovsky, Arensky, 


is worth noting, that complete Sonatas and Suites are evidently 
not caviare to the general. We should add that the sub 
sequent concert is also on a good level. The audiences 
average 4,000. Excellent! 


Dr. Frank Bates, organist at Norwich Cathedral, 
addressing at Ipswich the Eastern Section of the 
Incorporated Society of Musicians, said that a greater 
degree of simplicity in the music in Church services would 
not be a bad thing, for the parish church had been trying to 
copy the cathedral too much. The functions of the two 
were entirely different, the cathedral being the passive form 
of worship, and the church the active congregational form. 
Unfortunately Matins and Evensong formed the mail 
portion of public worship, and that was one cause 0 
empty churches. Of all forms of music chanting was most 
difficult for the congregation, and in the village churches 
the most congregational parts of the services were the 
Communion Service, Litany, and hymns. At present they 
had got into a groove, and the sooner they got out 
the better. 


The annual service arranged by the Executive Committee 
of Teachers’ Associations for members of the teaching 





the Church to hear Bach’s Passion Music, the * Christmas’ 


profession will take place at St. Paul's Cathedral on 


asesane 


Grieg, Schumann, &c. (but where are the Englishmen ?). It J 
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Ascension Day, at 6.0 p.m. All teachers, elementary and 
secondary, are cordially invited. The Rev. Canon Newbolt 
will preach. A choir of men and women is being organized, 
and those willing to help are asked to write to Mr. Alan 
May, 31; Bonham Road, Brixton, not later than April 14. 


Dr. Eaglefield Hull played at Huddersfield Parish Church 
on March 11, Wagner’s ‘ Mastersinger’ Overture, Lemare’s 
Madrigal, Mendelssohn’s first Sonata, Schumann’s Sketch in 
C major, Coleridge-Taylor’s March from ‘ Herod,’ Hollins’s 
‘Spring Song,’ Bonnet’s * Caprice Heéroique,’ and his own 
arrangement of the Volga Boatsong. The collection, which 
realized £6 155., will be given to the Organists’ Benevolent 
League Fund. 

On March 1, Dr. Churchill Sibley gave a lecture before 
the I.G.C.M. at 18, Berners Street, on ‘ Handel at Canons,’ 
with musical illustrations. 


Pergolesi’s ‘Stabat Mater’ will be sung at St. John’s, 
Wilton Road, at 8.0 p.m. on Good Friday, accompanied by 
the Church Orchestral Society. 


ORGAN RECITALS, 


Mr. Albert Orton, Walton Parish Church—Prelude and 
Fugue in A minor, Back ; Imperial March, £/gar. 

Mr. C. E. Biyton Dobson, Central Mission, Nottingham 
(four recitals)—Allegro Maestoso, Lyon ; Three Pieces, 
Gade ; Sonata No. 2, .\endelssohn; Toccata and Fugue 
in D minor, Back. 

Mr. Henry Coleman, Derry Cathedral—Solemn Melody, 
Walford Davies ; Andante, Schudert ; Fugue in B minor, 


Bach. 

Miss E. Bowman, Parish Church, Barkway—Allegro 
Vivace (Symphony No. 5), /¥%dor: Scherzo in B fiat, 
Wolstenholme ; Fantasia and Fugue, Sest: Toccata 


in D minor, Aenaud. 

Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, E.C.— 
(four recitals)—Impromptu, -t/cock ; Prelude and Fugue 
in B minor, and Sonata in E flat, Back; Prelude 
and Fugue in C minor, and Sonata No. 4, Mendelssohn : 


Canzonet and Caprice, Aernard Johnson; Caprice 
Orientale, Zemare. 

Mr. Henry Riding, St. Alphage, London Wall—(two 
recitals)—Theme and Variations, /. £. Gladstone ; Elegy, 
Parry: March in B flat, Sr/as. At St. Andrew’s, 
Leytonstone—Minuet, Hande/ ; Allegro, Dupuis. 


Mr. G. Virgil Dawson, St. John’s, Bradford—Symphony in 
C minor, Holloway ; Scherzo-Fugue, /emare ; Toccata 
in F, Bach. 

Mr. Reginald Rose, St. Olave’s, York—Prelude and Melody, 
Rachmaninov; Echo Rustique and March, Redikov ; 
Meditation and Kieff Processional,  A/oussorgsky ; 
‘Finlandia.’ (Collection for St. Dunstan’s Hostel, £20.) 

Mr. James M. Preston, St. George’s, Jesmond—A Ground, 
Alan Gray ; Sonata No. 1, Harwood; Concerto, Avison; 
Capriccio, //azyh ; Fantasia and Fugue, Best. 

Mr. Maughan Barnett, Town Hall, Auckland, N.7.— 
Andantino and Piéce Symphonique, C¥sar franck; 
Symphony No. 4 (three movements), Widor ; Impromptu, 
Lyon ; Marche Russe, Schminke ; Carillon, Fau/kes. 

Mr. Harold M. Dawber, St. George’s, Stockport—Prelude 
on ‘St. Michael,’ John £. West; Canzonet, Bernard 
Johnson ; Finale (Piéce Symphonique), /vanck. 

Mr. F. Gostelow, Wesleyan Church, Dunstable—Occasional 
Overture, Hande/ ; Choral No. 3, /rvanck ; Overture No. 1, 
Hollins ; Allegretto, Wolstenholme ; Suite No. 1, Driffill. 

Mr. Vivian Stuart, St. Peter’s, Glasbury—Spring Song, 
Hollins; Fantasia and Fugue, /arrvy; Epilogue, 
Wolstenholme : Triumph Song, Baynon ; Solemn Melody, 
Walford Davies. 

Mr. H. Byolin, St. Giles, Cripplegate—Allegro Cantabile 
(Symphony No. 5), /!%@or ; Angelus, Zom/inson ; March, 

agner. 

Dr. Alan Gray, at Trinity College, ( ambridge—(Lent Term 
Recitals), Fantasia in F minor, J/ozart; Sonatas Nos. 1 
and 5, Back ; Rhapsody No. 3, Saint-Saéns ; Sonata No. 13, 





Rheinberger ; Prelude, Aria, March, and Prelude ‘Through 
the night of doubt and sorrow’ (MS.), Gray; Legend, 
Vierne ; Meditation, /t/lemacher ; Priere and Grande Piéce 
Symphonique, Franck ; Choral, Boél/mann ; Preludes on 
‘ Vexilla Regis’ and ‘ Pange Lingua,’ Aairstow. 

Mr. H. C. Tonking, at St. Stephen’s, Walbrook—Fantasia 
and Toccata, Sanford; Fugue in Dminor, Charles Steggall ; 
Fantasia in F, Aes¢ ; Air varied and Fugue, Smart ; Allegro 
Moderato, Hopkins ; Sonata in C, G. A. Macfarren. At 
Royal Albert Hall—Fantasia and Fugue, /arry; Toccata 
in F, Widor; Allegro Moderato, Hopkins. 

Mr. J. A. Meale, at Central Hall, Westminster (four recitals) 
—*‘ Finlandia’; Pastorale, Chaminade; Fugue in E flat, 
Bach; ‘Unfinished’ Symphony; Allegro Cantabile 
and Toccata, /Vidor ; Scherzoso and Passacaglia (Sonata 
No. 8), Rheinberger ; March for a Church Festival, Best ; 
Madrigal, Lemare. 

Mr. Harold E. Darke, at St. Michael’s, Cornhill (four recitals) 
—Three Choral Preludes, 7arry ; Choral No. 3, /ranck : 
Idylls Nos. 4 and 5, Alan Gray; Chaconne, Purcell ; 
Rhapsody, Harvey Grace ; Prelude and Fugue C minor, 
S. Wesley. At St. Giles’s, Cripplegate—Pastorale and 
Toccata, S/anford ; Fantasia F minor, A/ozart. 

Mr. Herbert Gisby, at St. Thomas’s, Regent Street (four 
recitals)—Sonata F sharp, Aheinderger ; Fantasia, Best ; 
‘ Holsworthy Church Bells,’ Wes/ey; Triumphal March, 
Lemmens ; Fantaisie Rustique, Wolstenholme ; Fugue E flat, 

Bach ; Two Sea-Pieces, 1/ac Dowell ; March B flat, Sz/as. 

Mr. Arthur Egg, at Toronto University—Fantasia and Fugue, 
Parry; Larghetto F sharp minor, Wesley; Choral 
Preludes by Back, Rrahms and Karg-Elert ; Allegro from 
Symphony No. 6, Widor. At Christ Church Cathedral, 
Montreal (two recitals)\—Two Choral Preludes, Parry ; 
Allegro and Cantabile (Symphony No. 2), Vierne ; 
Sonata No. 1, Gut/mant; Three Choral Preludes, 
Karg-Elert ; Legend, Dvorak. 

Mr. W. Crotch, at St. John’s, Bridgetown—Prayer, 
Borowski: Homage Hymn, Rowley; Prelude Lyrique, 
Ferrari ; Scherzo (Symphony No. 1), Lemare. 


Mr. Allan Brown, at Crystal Palace—Toccata, Widor ; 
Moonlight, Zemare; Overture, ‘William Tell.’ At 
Tooting Central, Hall — Allegro (‘Cuckoo and 


nightingale’), Zarde/ ; Festive March, Smart ; Fantasia 
on ‘O Sanctissima,’ /«« ; Gothic Suite, Boe//mann. 

Mr. Edward Stephenson, at St. Margaret’s, Westminster 
(four recitals)—Sonata No. 5, Gué/mant; Suite No. 1, 
Borowski ; Sonata No. 8, Xheinberger; Sonata No. 2, 
Verkel ; Piece Symphonique, Prayer, and Prelude, Fugue 
and Variation, Franck; Preludes and Fugues, A minor 
and B minor, and Fantasia and Fugue, G minor, Sach. 


APPOINTMENTS. 
Mr. Duncan W. Dgarle, organist 
St. Luke’s, Battersea. 
Mr. George Leake, organist and choirmaster, the Mother 
Church of St. Mary, Southampton. 


and choirmaster 


Correspondence. 


MUSIC-STUDY IN THE BELGIAN ARMY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 

S1r,—A music library is being formed in connection with 
the Belgian Army with the threefold object of: (1) Studying 
the best music of the Allied Nations; (2) spreading a 
knowledge of the same ; (3) acting as a bureau of information 
and reference for musicians wishing to perform such music. 

The library will contain a section devoted to liturgical 
music set to Latin texts, and another section devoted to 
secular music. 

I have been asked to assist in the selection of liturgical 
music by British composers past and present: Masses, 
Motets, Xc., suitable for use in the services of the 
Catholic Church. 

For the honour of British musical art and the greater 
benefit of Belgian music students, it is of importance that 
none but the best British liturgical music of the 16th and 
17th centuries, as well as of later periods, be selected. 
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I therefore appeal to all British publishers and composers 
of Catholic Church music to forward me specimens of their 
publications for inspection. 

As the means at my disposal are small, I trust that 
publishers will grant liberal terms, in order that the scheme 
may have the greatest possible measure of success. I hope 
that some, in their generosity, will go farther, and present 
copies of their publications 

Any information and suggestions about publishers, 
compositions, prices, &c., from musicians interested in 
the scheme will be gratefully received.— Yours faithfully, 


JOsErH BELLENS, 
Laureate, VMechlin School of Church Music. 
1, Violet Villas, 
O’Connell Avenue, Limerick. 


Obituary. 


We regret to record the following deaths : 


JoHN Rapc irr, the celebrated flautist, on March 3, 
aged seventy-five. He was born at Liverpool in 1842, and 
at the age of twelve he played his first flute solo at Birkenhead. 
A year later, in 1855, he performed at the Crystal Palace 
Concerts. In 1857 he came to London, and entered the 
Royal Academy of Music, where he studied under B. Wells 
and J. Richardson for flute, Walter Macfarren for pianoforte, 
and G. A. Macfarren for harmony and composition. In the 
following year he was elected an Associate of the Academy, 
and eventually became a Fellow of, and a professor in, 
his musical a/ma mater. In 1868 he accepted an engage- 
ment from Sir Michael Costa as principal flautist at the 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, and for fifteen years 
he never missed a performance. He left Covent Garden 
to go to Australia. There he married the well-known 
singer Madame Pauline Rita, and together they toured 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Mr. Radcliff 
formed a unique collection of ancient and modern flutes 
and reed instruments, including Pandean pipes, the arghool, 
Indian snake-charmer’s magonda, a Chinese flute, a Zulu or 
nose-pipe. Returning to London, he resumed his place at 
the Opera, where he remained for twelve years. John 
Radcliff was an agreeable conversationalist and a cultured 
gentleman. His friends included many of the leading 
members of the musical profession of his time. He was an 
honoured member of the Savage and other clubs, and for 
years before his death he was a member of and a teacher in 
Trinity College, London. Madame Pauline Rita, his wife, 
survives him, but unfortunately during recent years she has 
been afflicted with blindness. ‘ 

CHARLES REYNOLDs, on March 14, at Manchester, 
aged sixty-six years. He was a remarkably fine oboe player. 
He joined the Hallé Orchestra in 1871, when he was 
twenty-one years of age, and remained chief oboeist until his 
retirement last year. Dr. Richter said he was ‘the first of 
living performers.’ Mr. Stanley Withers (in the J/anchester 
Guardian) says that when Dr. Richter heard Mr. Reynolds 
at a Covent Garden rehearsal play the Cor ang/azs solo at 
the beginning of the third Act of ‘ Tristan,’ he stopped the 
orchestra and said : ‘ Of all the many oboeists in the world I 
have heard play that solo, you alone, Mr. Reynolds, play it 
as Wagner wrote it. Till now they all tell me that to play 
it as it is written is impossible. You have playedit. It was 
wonderful.’ Mr. Reynolds used to explain that though he 
breathed all the time through his nose, he kept a sort of 
reservoir of wind in his cheeks, and by this means could 
sustain a note indefinitely. For many years Mr. Reynolds 
conducted the New Brighton Tower Orchestra. 


The Rev. Henry Epwarp Hopson, at the end of 
February, in his seventy-fifth year. He composed a setting 
of ‘The Golden Legend,’ in cantata form, years before the 
poem attracted the attention of Arthur Sullivan. He began 
the work in 1865, and it was published by Messrs. Novello 
in 1880. He also composed service music that has had 
some vogue. 


—._} 
THOMAS HUTCHINSON, MUS. D. OXON, 


There appeared in our issue of last month the announg. 
ment of the death of Dr. Thomas Hutchinson, of Darlingto, 
The passing away of one who occupied a prominent positig 
in the world of music in the North of England, and wh 
was held in the highest esteem and affection by a wig 
circle of musical friends, needs no excuse for a furthe 
reference to his career. The main facts of his life can} 
stated in a few words. He was born at Sunderland q 
April 23, 1854, and in 1871, at the age of seventeen, receive 
his first musical appointment as organist and choirmaster ¢ 
St. Paul’s Church, Hendon, Sunderland, of which Cang 
Mathie, D.C.L., was the rector. A few years later 
exchanged this appointment for a similar position at th 
Parish Church of Silksworth, near Sunderland, and there hy 
remained for about twenty years. He took up the duties ¢ 
orgenist and choirmaster at the Parish Church, Darli 
on Trinity Sunday, 1896, and this appointment he heli 
until the day of his death. He studied chiefly under D; 
Philip Armes, organist of Durham Cathedral, and Dr. Willian 
Rea, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. In 1878 he married Louig 
Appelina Scott, daughter of Dr. John Scott of Hanley, 
Staffordshire. In 1879 he took the degree of Bachelor ¢ 
Music at Oxford, and proceeded to the degree of Docty 
of Music in 1894. In 1895 he was appointed an examine 
for the I.S.M., and he held the honorary appointments of 
local representative of the R.A.M. and local examiner o 
the R.C.M. He was an active Freemason, and had filled 
the offices of Grand Organist for the Province of Durham, ani 
Master of the Londonderry Lodge, Sunderland. 

Dr. Hutchinson specialised in voice-training, upon which 
subject he wrote a very interesting and instructive treatis 
He also devoted much of his time to composition, in 
which he was very successful, several of his anthems 
having deservedly achieved a wide circulation, while his 
songs obtained very considerable popularity. Although 
of a modest and retiring disposition, he exercised 
a remarkable influence for good upon all who cam 
in contact with him, and will long be remembered by hi 
many friends and pupils. With the musical attainments 
and qualifications which he possessed, he would worthily 
have filled more important positions than those which lk 
held, but he was a man who formed strong attachments and 
was happy in peaceful surroundings. It was this characteristic 
which led him to spend the best years of his life in the smal 
country parish of Silksworth—to the vicar and Church o 
which he was devoted,—regardless of any consideration as to 
his own advancement in his profession. 

He will be greatly missed in Newcastle and Sunderland, 
where he was most actively engaged in teaching, and 
Darlington, where he lived for the past twenty years. 


In our notice of the late Dr. Sinclair (p. 117, Marc 
number) the year of his birth is inaccurately stated in the third 
paragraph. The date at the head of the notice, October 2%, 
1863, is correct. 





| 
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THE ROLE OF OTELLO (VERDI). 
By ARTHUR NOTCUTT. 


There are many difficult tenor roles in opera, but among 
these is one that stands out as pre-eminently so, namely, that 
of Otello in Verdi’s opera of that name. It makes 
specific requirements of the singer that few other parts do, 
irrespective of the voice for which they are written. In the 
first place, he must possess a commanding physique, for 
smally-built man, however vocally gifted, could hope to make 
a convincing representative of this character. Secondly, be 
must have a voice of phenomenal range and power, ané 
certain qualifications in addition as a character-actor. Its 
hardly surprising, therefore, that only a few opera singers adi 
this part to their répertoire, and some, moreover, who posses 
the necessary qualifications, do not attempt it. The mos 
striking example of this is Caruso, who has never sung this 
part, and the reason for this is perhaps not far to seek. 
is the greatest lyrical and dramatic tenor that this age has 
known, and has enjoyed a popularity that places even 
Jean de Reszke in the shade. It is possible and eve 
probable that were he to attempt this enormously difficult 
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t that the public would expect more from him than even 
he would be capable of giving. Yet he is admirably fitted 
for it, vocally and physically, but he is hardly likely to make 
the attempt now that he has passed the zenith of his career. 

It is probably owing to the great cifficulty of finding a singer 
who can do full justice to the title-ré!e, that has prevented this 
opera from obtaining a permanent place in the repertoire of 
the leading opera houses. It is assuredly one of the most 
beautiful Italian operas, and considering the extreme 
popularity of modern Italian opera with the English public 
during the last ten years or so (witness the favour bestowed on 
the Puccini works) its London performances numerically have 
been quite out of proportion to its intrinsic worth. It is 
however a sign of our progressiveness in matters operatic that 
of late it has been given a considerably more prominent place 
than heretofore. 

Since the first performance of the opera in London in 1889, 
there have been only seven representatives of the part — 
comprising three Italian, two French, one Czech, and one 
English. They are, Tamagno (the original creator of the 
role), Zenatello, Zerola, Alvarez, Franz, Slezak, and Mullings. 
Each of these singers, with a style and individuality of his 
own, has presented to the student of this opera a highly 
interesting study in characterization. 

If one examines the score of the opera and reads carefully 
through the part, he cannot fail to be struck with the 
enormous vocal difficulties it presents. Otello makes his 
entrance a few minutes after the opera has been in progress, 
and before he has had time to accustom himself to his 
surroundings has to deliver a sustained passage of twelve 
bars known as the ‘ Esultate.’ It must be sung with clear 
and vibrant tone, and triumphant emphasis—and it bristles 
with high A’s! (Verdi in his later works had scant respect for 
difficulties in his tenor roles, as also witness ‘ Celeste Aida’ at 
the very commencement of ‘ Aida’). It has been said by 
reliable authorities that this passage, situated where it is, is 
more difficult to sing than all the rest of the work. Later in 
the Act is a love duet of singular beauty demanding from the 
tenor lyrical singing of the highest order. In the second 
Act, Otello has to deliver the numerous volcanic outbursts of 
fury for which the character is noted, continuing with much 
difficult concerted music until the magnificent culminating 
duet with Iago is reached. The third Act presents less 
difficulties save for the beautiful monologue, which requires 
a rare art, and the trying scene before the Senate. In 
the concluding Act, exquisite lyrical, singing is again 
required, reaching its climax in the overwhelming death scene. 

FRANCESCO TAMAGNO, 1851-1905. 

The greatest representative of the part was undoubtedly 
Tamagno, who sang in the fremzre of the opera at 
LaScala, Milan, in 1887, and again on the occasion of its 
first London production at the Lyceum Theatre two years 
later. He also appeared in the part at Covent Garden in 
1895, under Sir Augustus Harris’s régime, and again on 
various occasions in subsequent years. Gifted by nature 
both vocally and physically, he presented an interpretation 
of the Moor that none can hope to excel. His upper notes 
had a metallic ringing tone that enabled him to do full 
justice to Otello’s violent exclamations of rage such as 
*Sangue !’ &c., and also the noble ‘Ora per semre.’ His 
remorse after the murder of his wife, and the subsequent 
death scene, were sung with a perfect sense of the artistic 
and freedom from exaggeration. He had the inestimable 
advantage of having as his companion in the part of Iago, 
on many occasions, the great baritone Victor Maurel, the 
two artists forming a combination that was in every respect 
ideal. His name will assuredly go down to posterity 
whenever this opera is mentioned. 


ALVAREZ. 


Next in order of appearance is the Frenchman Alvarez, 
who sang in 1903. His reading was considerably more 
restrained than that of Tamagno, and it was in the love duet 
in the first Act and the sustained music at the close of the 
opera that he found his best moments. His voice was of 
beautiful quality, and sufficiently powerful to make the 
dramatic scenes impressive, if they failed to grip the listener 
as did Tamagno. He was a highly esteemed artist, and 
Otello was without doubt one of his most convincing 
impersonations. 

B 





Owing presumably to the inability of the Covent Garden 
Syndicate to secure a suitable tenor, the opera was shelved 
for five years. During the interim, however, a performance 
had been announced in the autumn season of 1906, when a 
young Spanish tenor named Francheschine, who had scored 
a success as Rhadames, was announced to sing the title-rdle. 
Unfortunately the performance fell through, no reason being 
vouchsafed by the authorities. 

ZENATELLO, 

The next production took place in 1908, and the part of 
the Moor was sung by Zenatello, an Italian tenor, whose 
name will be familiar to all who attended the opera house 
during the Italian seasons. He first made his débiit in this 
country in an autumn season as a lyrical tenor, coming with 
high credentials from La Scala, Milan, whose favourable 
verdict was thoroughly endorsed by London audiences. 
Though of a lyrical quality he showed that he was capable of 
interpreting certain dramatic roles, and when he reappeared 
in 1908, it was as principal tenor in the ‘Grand’ season to 
fill the gap caused by the inability of the directors to secure 
the services of Caruso. In essaying these heavy rdles, it 
was noticeable that his tone had developed wonderfully both 
in richness and volume, but wth it the charm of his 
lyrical singing had deteriorated. His débiit as Otello was 
awaited with intense interest, and his experiences that night 
are hardly likely to be forgotten by the singer himself, or by 
those of the regular opera-goers who were present on that 
occasion. The young tenor was obviously nervous, evidently 
feeling that much was expected of him. He made a superb 
commencement, singing ‘ Esultate’ with a wealth of tone, 
dramatic fervour, and prodigality of voice at which the audience 
broke into such a round of applause that the music was 
inaudible for the next minute or so. It was a marvellous 
achievement, but he had to pay the price; it was evident 
before the conclusion of the Act that he was singing under 
great difficulties, and during the second Act a severe attack 
of hoarseness overtook him. During the intervals doctors 
sprayed his throat, and before the commencement of the third 
Act, the kind indulgence of the audience was asked on his 
behalf, for he pluckily resolved to continue the rdle, or the 
opera must have been ended then and there. Thus encouraged, 
he succeeded in carefully husbanding his resources during 
that Act, and by the time the final Act was reached, he had 
almost recovered his voice. He achieved a veritable ‘our de 
force in the death scene—his restrained singing and the 
intensity of his acting rousing the house to great enthusiasm. 
At the end of the opera he was accorded an ovation that 
has fallen to the lot of few tenors —it was a fitting testimonial 
to an exhibition of pluck and self-control that has rarely been 
witnessed on the operatic stage. He sang the rdle on four 
subsequent occasions that season, each time with superb 
results, and wisely refrained from again attempting the 
limitless power he expended on the ‘Esultate’ on the first 
night. 

SLEZAK. 

The following year, another new Otello appeared, the role 
being allotted to Slezak, a Bohemian tenor, who had hitherto 
been heard in this country as a Wagnerian singer. 
Commanding in height and powerful of voice he possessed 
great natural advantages for the part, but he was somewhat 
of a disappointment. Nevertheless he had many undeniably 
fine moments, notably in the dramatic passages, which were 
delivered with great force and decision. He failed, however, 
in the great climaxes, owing to his head notes lacking 
resonance. His interpretation of the character was full of 
clever touches, and on the whole he was more successful 
dramatically than vocally. He gave one the impression that 
he was hardly at his ease singing in the Italian tongue, but 
he proved himself an artist of great distinction. 

ZEROLA. 

Only one performance was given in 1910, when the part was 
undertaken by an Italian, Zerola. He had a fine natural 
voice, but had neither the vocal training nor intelligence 
required for such a réle as Otello, and he failed to come up to 
the required standard. 

, FRANZ. 

Four years elapsed before the opera was again mounted, 
the part on this occasion being allotted to the Frenchman 
Franz, who had previously scored a great success in such 
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parts as Samson, Romeo, Xc. His Otello proved to be a 
real triumph, and he is many ways the most satisfying exponent 
of the character since Tamagno. His upper voice has not 
the wonderful richness and ring of Zenatello, but it entirely 
answers all demands, while his middle register and sustained 
singing are infinitely better than the Italian tenor’s. His 
interpretation was imbued with a bigness of style that gave 
it a distinctive character. He was at his best in the second 
Act, particularly in the fine closing duet, in which he achieved 
a magnificent climax. He did ample justice to the heavy 
demands of the music without in any way forcing his voice. 
It was without doubt an embodiment that was on the highest 
plane of excellence. 
FRANK MULLINGS, 


Since 1914, London has been without its regular opera 
season, but Sir Thomas Beecham, with his characteristic 
enterprise, has not allowed this opera to fallintoneglect. It 
was performed in its original tongue, and brought forward an 
English representative of Otello in Frank Mullings, who 
proved an adequate interpreter of this colossally difficult 
character. In point of voice he could not of course hope to 
compare with such singers as Franz, Zenatello, &c., but his 
reading was instinct with high intelligence — in other words, 
he is what might be termed a ‘brainy’ singer, thus 
compensating for any vocal shortcomings. On the other 
hand, it must not be assumed that the music was entirely 
beyond him, for such is certainly not the case, as the 
lyrical passages were sung with artistic feeling and beauty of 
tone. His delivery of the monologue in the third Act, 
and his sustained singing in the final scene, were worthy 
of many tenors with great reputations. It is indeed satisfactory 
that we have an English tenor who is capable of sustaining 
this part, and to Mr. Mullings may be accorded a well- 
deserved compliment on his success. 

Despite the excellent translation, ‘ Otello’ is an opera that 
can hardly be satisfactorily performed in English. It is 
therefore chiefly to French and Italian tenors that we must 
look to worthily uphold the traditions of this great réle. 


MUSIC IN PARIS. 
By Pfrro J, PETRIDIs. 


The representation of the ‘Quatre Journées’ of Alfred 
Bruneau marks an epoch in the musical activity of the 
Opéra-Comique. It is, indeed, the first time since the 
beginning of the war that an important lyric scene creates a 
totally new work. This admirable effort is all the more 
meritorious, as the piece does not stoop to elicit cheers but 
invites the public to make an effort and rise up to its level. 
The grave and noble character of the ‘ Quatre Journées’ is 
still more salient by its contrast with the other work per- 
formed on the same occasion ; for Alfred Bruneau’s poem 
and score are, as it seems, of dimensions rather too short to 
cover by themselves the three or four spectacular hours of a 
whole afternoon. His opera was therefore preceded by 
Leoncavallo’s ‘ Paillasse,’ the proximity of which was of very 
lucky effect for Alfred Bruneau’s music. 

The action of the ‘ Quatre Journées’ takes place partly in 
the present, partly in the future. It is made up of senti- 
ments and sufierings of young people inspired by actual 
events, and their subsequent development and moral 
conclusion. 

On a spring morning, young women are occupied in a 
laundry on the shore of the river Durance in a small 
Provencal village. Far beyond, shepherds sing, and the 
women’s chorus answers praising the springtime that inspires 
young hearts with love. Jean, a youthful peasant, meets on 
the riverside Babet, a young girl. They knew they loved 
each other, for their eyes had often met when praying in the 
church of the Abbé Lazare, the uncle of Jean. They tell 
their love, and in ecstasy before the splendour of the sunny 
spring day they promise to marry. The Abbé Lazare gives 
his blessing on the young couple, and betroths them in the 
presence of nature. 

The second Act opens on a battlefield. It is a hot 
summer noon of a battle day of this war. Among heaps of 
trampled-down crops lie motionless two men. One of them 
comes to himself and rises. We recognise Jean in French 





military uniform. While he reads a letter from his ojj 
uncle, who speaks to him of Babet, a dee groaning 
heard. The other wounded soldier raises his head and ask 
for water. But he is clad in German uniform. His hear, 
however, is friendly; he is an Alsatian by the name ¢ 
Frantz. In pathetic terms he tells of the tortures he ha 
suffered because he has been forced to fight against hi 
brethren. Jean comes to his help, and both refreshed 
they sing of victory, liberty for Alsace-Lorraine, and peac 
triumphant. 

The third Act takes us some years forward on a calp 
autumn evening in Jean’s farmhouse. It is vintage time 
Baskets full of grapes are constantly brought in, attesting 
a good harvest for the year. Jean comes home from th 
vineyard with the Abbe Lazare, who is now very old, and 
with Frantz, who had faithfully followed his saviour. 4 
few days ago Babet had given birth to a son. She come 
forth to meet her husband, bearing her child in her arms 
Amidst the general felicity, all sing praises for the etemity 
of mankind and bid the new-born a happy life. But th 
Abbé Lazare is overcome by so much blessing. He falk 
back in his armchair and expires after thanking God fa 
calling him on such a beautiful autumn evening, and 
permitting him to see Jean and Babet’s child. 

In the fourth Act we are in dark and rough winter night. 
Years have gone by, and Jean, Babet, and Frantz are now 
old. They are gathered in a room with the children, the 
youngest of whom is little Mary. The torrential mip 
threatens an overflow of the river. Soon in fact the water 
reaches the walls of the farmhouse. Jean and his family 
take refuge on floating planks and disappear in the darkness 
The last tableau represents a gloomy flooded plain. Ona 
emerging hillock Jean, Frantz, and little Mary have sought 
shelter after the wreck of their improvised raft. The others 
have been drowned. 

The most prominent impression left on the auditor of the 
‘(Juatre Journées ’ is doubtless the unity of the poem and the 
music that interprets it. Alfred Bruneau, who is a poet a 
well as a musician, does not miss the chance of employing all 
his talents. There is no vain theatrical imagery. The 
elementary human sentiments are painted in simple rustic 
colours that show to the supercivilized men of to-day the 

rofound philosophical meaning of birth, of love, of death. 

hese eternal verities of human life are set forth in ther 
original and direct contact with the seasons and the elements 
of rature. Springtime is love time, and sunny summer 
favours war. Autumn is fruitful. But winter brings upon 
man death and deluge. Alfred Bruneau’s music more than 
anyone’s else is well at ease with such poetic conceptions. 
At the very first chords one feels how passionately the 
author loves nature, and how masterfully he can sing of her 
beauties. The characteristic theme is given by the oboe 


diatonic grace-notes of the melody give to it a charming 
pastoral air that is maintained through the whole of the 
first Act. The choral parts of the shepherds and the women 
are treated in counterpoint with few vertical harmonic 
cadences. This saves the choruses from falling into the 
heavy solemnity that characterizes the operatic style of the 
past century. The scene of the love duet between Jean and 
Babet is of purest and most intense feeling, while the 
sublime glorification of nature by the Abbé Lazare sheds 
on the whole a blissful, mystic air. Another scene equally 
remarkable is that of the death of the Abbé Lazare. Our 
emotion is calmly sustained all through the scene by broad 
harmonious music that lacks violent shocks and _ strident 
discords. At this point the work attains an impressive 
degree of biblical grandeur. To sum up, with the ‘ Quatre 
Journées’ Alfred Bruneau enriches the modern French 
School and adds one more precious number to its dramatic 
repertory. 


The Alexandra Palace Choral and Orchestral Society, 
notwithstanding depleted resources, bravely undertook to 
perform Bach’s great Mass in B minor on March 10 at the 
Northern Polytechnic, and its success fully justified the 
venture. Mr. Allen Gill, the conductor, deserves muc 
credit for his faith and skill. The soloists were Miss Carrie 
Tubb, Miss Phyllis Lett, Mr. John Booth, and Mr. George 
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MUSICAL NOTES FROM ABROAD. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF MUSIC OF ITALY. 


In our March issue we briefly referred to the institution of 
a National Society of Music in Italy, which is to voice the 
ideals of the modern Italian School, an ideal sufficiently 
indicated by the motto chosen by the founders, viz., 
‘Ars Nova.’ This month we are able to give some 
particulars regarding the personality of the directing bodies, 
and regarding the new Society’s plan of action for the imme- 
diate future. The president of the Society is the Count 
San Martino di Valperga, who is also president of the Royal 
Academy of St. Cecilia ; and the general secretary is, as was 
to have been expected, Alfred Casella, to whom is due the 
credit of the idea of this Society, as has already been stated. 
Amongst the patrons of the Society figure Signor Bossi, the 
director of the Academy of St. Cecilia, Ferruccio Busoni, 
the noted pianist, Toscanini, and Commendator Tito 
Ricordi, of the great publishing-house of that name. The 
direction of the Society is entrusted to a select committee of 
fourteen persons, and there are already assured correspon- 
dents in London, Paris, Petrograd, Madrid, and New York. 
The scope of the Society is formulated in these terms : 


(a) To execute the works of young Italian composers. 

(6) To protect and to spread this music in Italy and in 
foreign countries, this latter by means of mutual 
exchange of artistic works with the musical 
Societies of those countries. 

(c) Annual edition of the more meritorious works. 

(¢@) The publication of an organ of artistic propaganda 
that shall be a guide of literary, «esthetic, and 
critical culture for the rising generations. 

(ec) To favour in every way possible—by concerts, 
lectures, publications, &c., the evolution of the 
public taste in Italy. 

The annual subscription for Associates has been fixed at 
lire 20 (about 12s., as the exchange goes at present), and a 

ovisional rule excludes from membership all who are not 
talians, of the Allied nations, or neutrals. 

The immediate plan of the Society is to organize six 
concerts to be given during the months of March and April 
in the hall of the Academy of St. Cecilia. The programmes 
of these concerts, besides the inedited work of young Italian 
composers, will include also specimens of the modern works 
of the Allied nations, z¢ex a/éa the ‘ Chants de Mallarmé’ 
of Ravel, the three ‘Japanese Lyrics’ of Stravinsky, the 
‘Epigraphes Antiques’ of Debussy, and the three ‘ Petites 
Marches funébres’ of Gerald Tyrwhitt. 

There wiil be organized, in addition to these six concerts, 
a grand orchestral concert at the Augusteum at Rome, and 
concerts will also be organized in the other principal cities of 
the kingdom. 

Asomewhat striking commentary upon the existing School 
of Italian music is afforded by the result of the National 
concourse, lately closed, for a Requiem Mass to be executed 
in the Pantheon at Rome in the course of this month, on the 
anniversary of the death of Humbert I. There were 
twenty-three entries for this concourse, and of the works 
Presented ‘wenty-(wo were rejected by the examining 
committee on the ground of their deficiencies from the point 
of view of form, of style, of technicality, and of religious 
sentiment. Only one composition was adjudged worthy of 
further consideration ; but not even this work,—though 
praised for its superiority to the other works offered, its 
austerity of form, and more precise recognition of the ‘duty’ 
of art towards the Liiurgy,—was deemed worthy of the 
occasion, on account of its lack of richness, variety, and just 
equilibrium cf elements that would be necessary to constitute 
itareally high expression of art. The Commission, therefore, 
whilst awarding to this work the silver medal with the title 
“Accessit,’ has decided that at the commemoration of 
King Humbert, Palestrina’s Mass shall be sung. 


THE COSTANZI, ROME. 


Undoubtedly the most important event in the Roman 
musical world which we have to chronicle this month is the 
grand gala given by the artists of the Opéra-Comique and of 
the Opéra of Paris on Saturday evening, March 3. The 
Strata was given in order to benefit the great national 
Society, the Dante-Alighieri, and the cash result alone— 





over 30,000 lire—would sufficiently indicate, the triumphal 
success of, and the splendid welcome given to, the French 
artists. This is not the place to chronicle the patriotic 
decorations of the great theatre, or the noble and aristocratic 
personages that figured amongst the immense audience. 
Suffice it to say that both the one and the other were worthy 
of the artistic and patriotic traditions of the Eternal City. 
Rather is it of more interest to English readers to know what 
music was performed on this truly memorable occasion, and 
to satisfy their curiosity a brief résumé of the programme 


is subjoined : 
1. Patriotic Introduction : 
(* Marseillaise,’ conducted by Signor Vitale (Italian). 
i‘ Juno Reale = +» M. Ribaud (French). 


2. ‘Sapho,’ Massenet. Acts 2, 4, 5 (conducted by M. Ribaud). 
3. ‘ En Avant’ (written and directed by Xavier Leroux). 


3 
4. ‘Les cadeaux de Noél.' New Opera (directed by the author, 


Xavier Leroux). 
5. ‘La Marseillaise.’ 


The ‘Sapho’ of Massenet has not been sung at Rome for 
some ten years, so that it had somewhat of the charm of 
novelty. It is by no means amongst the happiest of its 
author’s conceptions, but was evidently chosen on account of 
its particular adaptability to the talent of the artists, enabling 
them to display to full advantage the interpretative art 
which is properly French, and thus permitting the audience 
to judge of the peculiar merits of the French opera. 
The visitors succeeded admirably in their efforts, and 
great applause rewarded Mlle. Marthe Chenal, the prima- 
donna, together with her companions Mlles. Mathilde 
Saiman and Jeanne Borel, the tenor M. Charles Fontaine, 
and the baritone M. Raymond Gilles. The appearance 
of M. Xavier Leroux was a striking illustration of how 
the war has widened sympathies and helped to a better 
understanding between the Allies, as well in the artistic as 
in the political field, for it is not many years ago that the 
same illustrious director headed a movement which had for 
its aim to ostracise all foreign music, and particularly that 
of Italy, from the French theatre. The new production ot 
M. Leroux was followed with great attention, and exceedingly 
well received. The music has the charm of clearness and of 
inspiration, is lively and rapid in its contrasts, and gains 
greatly by the introduction, in children’s parts, of the folk- 
lore songs of Belgium and France. The evening closed in a 
wild scene of triumph when the prima-donna, Mlle. Chenal, 
sang the ‘ Marseillaise,’ surrounded by the chorus in Alsatian 
costumes, and by soldiers in uniform, on a stage tastefully 
and artistically decorated with the flags of the Allies; and the 
‘ Marcia Reale’ and the ‘Marche de Sambre et Meuse’ 
closed a tableau that was as effective as it was inspiring. 

LEONARD PEYTON. 


Dramatic Tableau. 


A new opera by Puccini, ‘La Rondine,’ will be presented 
at the theatre of Monte Carlo at the opening of the Lyrical 
season this month. 


Signor Silvio Cervi has recently held a conference at 
Parma on the ‘ Toscanini case’ (see December, 1916, and 
January, 1917, numbers) in which he condemned the attitude 
taken by the Roman public. We are told that the lecture 
will be repeated in other cities, not excluding even the 
capital itself. 





MILAN. 


The compact signed recently in Paris, by which it was 
agreed that Italian and French lyric authorities should 
provide for an interchange of operas and artists for presenta- 
tions not only in Italy and France but also in South America, 
is showing its utility. When ‘ Madame Butterfly ’ was given 
a short time ago in Paris by the Italian artists, Storchio, 
Garbin, and Giraldoni, the success was immediate, and now 
we have to record a similar success at La Scala on the part 
of a group of French artists from the Opéra-Comique. 

The magnificent performance, which took place on 
February 28, embraced extracts from French operas, and 
constitutes the greatest success of this Scalegic season. La 
Scala presented the finest appearance. Notabilities were to 
be seen on every hand. Not one square inch was available 
for standing room, and expectation was at its highest. The 
chief curiosity was not so much the operas themselves 
as the French singers and how they were going to comport 
themselves. Comparative criticism was on the bubble, but 
there was soon only room for appreciation. 
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Délibes’s ‘ Lakmé’ was the first item. The Indian 
danseuse called Dourga was the attraction of the moment. 
The vocal part was undertaken by Mlle. Ivonne Brothier, 
M. Charles Fontaine, the Belgian tenor, and M. Henry 
Albers, a baritone of exceptional ability. 

Following this came the new opera ‘ Les cadeaux de 
Noél’ by the French-Italian composer, Xavier Leroux. It 
is descriptive of an up-to-date war episode. The music was 
keenly appreciated. The style is flowing, and the orchestral 
colour effects perfect. Local colour was obtained from 
themes drawn out of popular Belgian and French folk-songs. 
The artists were Milles. Vallin-Pardo, Mathilde Saiman, 
Jeanne Calas and Anita Giacomucci, and M. Henry Albers. 
Next followed the second and fourth Acts of ‘ Sapho.’ The 
conductor was Maestro Rabaud, the composer of a new opera 
called ‘ Maruf’ shortly to be given at La Scala. The artists 
were Mlle. Chenal, the celebrated young soprano, and 
M. Fontaine, and they acquitted themselves most satisfac- 
torily. The last notes of ‘Sapho’ were but gossamer when 
the orchestra took up that inspiriting march, ‘Sambre et 
Meuse,’ of Planquette, but the greatest enthusiasm was 
reached when Mlle. Chenal appeared in Alsatian costume, 
and, supported by M. Charles Fontaine and the chorus, 
gave a truly French interpretation of the ‘ Marseillaise.’ 
Following this came the Italian ‘ Marcia Reale.’ Every- 
body was up and shouting ‘ Viva la Francia.’ The fourth 
Act of Charpentier’s ‘Louise’ closed the programme. 
Rabaud again conducted. Vallin-Pardo, Borel, and Albers 
all did well. 

The proceeds of the evening will be devoted to the war 
fund, ‘ Pro mutilated in the face.’ 

Enormous bouquets were showered on the lady performers. 
Unanimous delight was expressed with the singing, and the 
refined acting especially appealed to the Italians. These 
studied qualities are often lacking in Italian artists, who 
seem to rely too much on their natural voices, and consider 
the art of acting as secondary, whereas with the French 
artists it is of primary importance. 

E. HERBERT-CESARI. 


THE MENDELSSOHN CHOIR OF TORONTO. 
CONCERT ON FEBRUARY 6, 


Owing to the exigencies of the war this famous Choir 
gave only one concert this season. This event took place 
on February 6, in the great Massey Hall, and the proceeds 
go to the Red Cross Society. As the audience numbered 
several thousand persons, a good sum will be realised. 

Dr. Vogt included in his programme ‘ For the Fallen,’ by 
Sir Edward Elgar, and ‘The Chivalry of the Sea’ by Sir 
Hubert Parry, both works being given with full orchestra. 

The cost of bringing an orchestra from New York being 
prohibitive, some seventy players were secured in the city of 
Toronto under the name of the Toronto Symphony Orchestra, 
and from the excellent manner in which they distinguished 
themselves, it is to be hoped that this will become a permanent 
city organization. Mr. F.S. Welsman conducted the purely 
orchestral numbers. 

Coming to the Mendelssohn Choir performances let me 
say at the outset that my opinions of last year were not only 
confirmed but considerably strengthened. That the singing 
this year was even better than in January, 1916, is not only 
my belief but the belief also of many musicians whom I 
heard at the conclusion remark, ‘ Better than ever,’ ‘ Really 
wonderful,’ ‘The finest yet,’ &c. The tone seemed if 
anything even richer and more resonant, and the balance 
was admirable. The sopranos were again characterized by 
that pure silvery sweetness ; and the altos swam out their 
mellow, rich notes with unusual breadth ; the tenors were 
always smooth in delivery and of a real blending quality ; 
and the basses possessed a glorious and unlimited organ tone 
of velvety quality. 

A great feature of the Choir is its mighty volume, which 
under the magnetism of the great conductor will fade away 
to the merest echo and still retain its wonderful and 
phenomenal purity. 

Perhaps the works this year were of greater perspective 
and colour, allowing a more fertile use of a vivid imagination. 
Personally, I think they were. Be that as it may, I have 
never heard such wonderful tone-painting. The works of 





Sir Hubert Parry already mentioned, and perhaps I ough; 
to include a miniature by Granville Bantock, the Gaelic 
song, ‘Sea sorrow,’ which was magnificently sung. The 
ravishing effect secured by Dr. Vogt in the closing 
where the unresolved dominant seventh chord in its secon 
inversion is sustained, fading away to the faintest echo, wa; 
beyond words to describe. 

The Canadian people love Elgar’s music, and ‘Fo 
the Fallen’ had a great reception. It was a performance 
that will live in the memory for years. At the end of the 
second stanza, ‘The glory that shines upon our tears,’ , 
charming and thrilling climax was secured, and at th 
conclusion of the fifth stanza, where the composer 
reveals his unique resourcefulness, ‘ We will remember them,’ 
both soloist and Choir sang with such genuine, deep emotion 
that few eyes were left undimmed as the voices faded away, 

‘The Chivalry of the Sea,’ by Sir Hubert Parry, came 
after two choral miniatures, and had a good place in the 
programme. Here, again, we had a performance of rar 
merit. Both choir, orchestra, and conductor appeared to 
feel the salty spray of the turbulent ocean on their cheeks, 
and certainly gave a most realistic interpretation of the fine 
poem and the masterly and picturesque music. There are 
some big climaxes in this interesting work, and they ar 
built up in Sir Hubert’s original and characteristic style 
The stanza commencing ‘ Staunch and valiant-hearted’ was 
a great sea-picture, and showed what really remarkable 
colouring can be achieved by a combination of the vocal 
and instrumental arts when the composer’s ideas are faithfully 
realised. In sharp contrast to the tumultuous waves, came 
the closing of the last stanza, ‘Idly our tears,’ where the 
atmosphere changes to a peaceful starry night, the stiff 
breeze exhausts itself, and the foamy waters sink to a troubled 
calm as if to wrap in eternal slumber our great heroic dead 
with sobs of sorrow mingled with tears of chastened joy. 

These two great works made us all feel what an hononr it 
is to be born under the canopy of the Union Jack. The 
singing throughout was superb; the Choir is so well 
drilled and resourceful, and the scores seemed almost 
memorised. Every movement of Dr. Vogt means some. 
thing ; even the raising of his finger, or a look, brings an 
effect that is spontaneous. Such choral efficiency enables 
him to give full attention to his orchestra. Dr. Vogt is the 
most thorough and magnetic conductor I have ever met, and 
his Choir has complete mastery over all the minutice of choral 
art. We bade farewell saying, ‘That is real musical art, 
the dream of twenty-five years ago, but the glorious 
achievement of to-day.’ 

CLIFFORD HIGGIN. 
DR. THE CONDUCTORSHIP : 


VOGT RESIGNS 





APPOINTMENT OF MR. H. A. FRICKER. 

There will be widespread regret that Dr. Vogt has resigned 
the conductorship of the Choir he has brought to such perfec- 
tion and great fame. His decision was not a sudden one. 
Just before the war, arrangements had been made for the | 
Choir to tour in Europe and this country, and at that period 
Dr. Vogt had resolved to resign on the completion of the 
round. He feels that the expanding work of the Toronto 
Conservatory of Music, of which he is the principal, demands 
all his energies. His regret at leaving the Choir is mitigated 
by the fact that Mr. H. A. Fricker, the well-known Leeds 
organist and choir expert and conductor, will take his place. 
Leeds will lose a strong musical force, but the townsfolk will 
have just pride in the choice that Toronto has made. Mr. 
Fricker has also accepted the organistship of the Metropolitan 
Methodist Church of Toronto, which is considered one of 
the most important posts of its kind in the country, the 
organ being a very fine one. Mr. Fricker informs us that, 
all being well, he will leave England in July. 





As announced in our last issue, the light opera ‘ Young 
England’ (Basil Hood, G. H. Clutsam, and Hubert Bath), 
which enjoyed great success at Daly’s Theatre, was 
transferred to the larger arena of Drury Lane Theatre 00 
February 24, where it has been performed under Mr. 
Arthur Wood nine times a week. Miss Butterworth, 3s 
Betty Sydenham, has been one of the chief attractions of 
the production. We understand that the opera will be on 





the greatest appeal were those of Sir Edward Elgar and 


tour in the provinces very soon. 
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THE ‘HEBRIDEAN’ SYMPHONY. 


This important work had its first performance in London 
at the London Symphony Concert given at Queen’s Hall on 
March 19. As in connection with the first production of 
the Symphony by the Scottish Orchestra at Glasgow on 
February I, 1916, we gave in our March, 1916, number an 
analysis and appreciation of the work, we must refer readers 
who desire information as to its construction and poetic basis 
to that article, and record here simply the general impression 
of the recent performance. That impression is a mixed one. 
Much of the Symphony is full of charm, the environment 
created round the Hebridean airs being in places enchanting 
and serving to add to their already extraordinary beauty and 
peculiar emotional appeal. Then in the middle section, with 
its surging storm and stress, there are passages which, though 
in the main exciting and powerful, leave one dubious 
as to the artistic value of the means employed to express the 
din of battle. It will, we fear, be hard for even imaginative 
listeners (face Mr. Newman) to become reconciled to the 
strident trumpeting of the pibroch that with ‘damnable 
iteration,’ and sometimes regardless of key and chord, 
pierces its insistent way through the orchestral mass. 
Perhaps a mode of performance that relates its pungency 
to its surroundings more musically than it did on this 
occasion may mitigate its effect. But after all the section 
in which the pibroch occurs lasts only a minute or so in a 
half-hour’s music. What follows renews the charm and 
colour of the earlier part of the Symphony, and adds to 


orchestral works. It seems, like some of his other 
works, to hang together rather loosely here and there, 
though of this we cannot be sure until we know it better. 
What is beyond question is the rare poetic quality of the 
great bulk of it ; so clearly has the vision been seen and 
so surely has it been realised that without any hint to 
that effect we should know that it sprang from the sea. 
At its best it is surely the most beautiful sea-music ever 
written. It has touches of the quality of the Prelude to 
the third Act of ‘ Tristan’—the resemblances, indeed, 
are at times thematic—but the picture is worked out on 
a larger scale. The mystery and mournfulness and 
luring romance of the sea begin and end the work ; in 
the middle of it comes a description of the rousing of the 
islanders to meet their invaders, and the conflict of the 
two. This is the section, I gather, that has most 
confused other audiences. It is notable for a seemingly 
endless repetition of a short pibroch figure in the 
trumpets. The unimaginative listener is probably 
conscious of nothing but the repetition ; to anyone who 
can listen with his imagination there is not one 
repetition too many; and I fancy that as the work 
becomes better known this section will be seen by 
everyone in its right focus. To compare it, as some 
have done, with the battle section in ‘ Ein Heldenleben’ 
seems to me merely superficial: Mr. Bantock’s music 
has grown straight out of his own picture, is justified by 
that picture, and could not possibly relate to any other. 


the desire to make a closer acquaintance with the work. 


Mr. Ernest Newman writes (in the Birmingham Daily Post 
cf March 13) as follows of the performance of this Symphony 


given at Birmingham on March 12: 

Mr. Bantock’s ‘Hebridean’ Symphony came to us 
here last night after a good deal of rather bewildering 
report. The official chroniclers had laid stress on its 
super-Celticism ; and this was apt to stir up a little 
prejudice in the minds of plain people who can see no 
more virtue in the Celt than they can in the Choctaw. 
The more these well-meaning but indiscreet people try 
to define a composer’s locality on the map the nearer they 
come to pushing him off the map altogether. On 
the other hand, the Symphony has met with a mixed 
reception at Manchester and elsewhere. It was plainly 
not understood at its first performances in these towns, 
and that of itself was all in its favour. No prudent 
person will attempt to judge so big a work—a work as 
yet unpublished—after a single hearing of it ; but after 
last night’s performance one is inclined to think that 
both sides are to a large extent in the wrong. I for 
one cannot see anything particularly ‘Celtic’ in the 
Symphony ; I have no criterion, indeed, nor do I 
think anyone else has, by which ‘ Celtic’ music can be 
infallibly distinguished from any other music. I think 
the Symphony contains some wonderfully beautiful 
transcripts of the emotions that imaginative men feel 
in the lorie seas ; but the emotions are no more local to 
the Hebrides than they are to the Skagerrack or Cape 
Finisterre. The Hebrides have had the good luck to 
set the visions coursing in Mr. Bantock—that is all. 
The ‘ Celticism’ of the work may be written off as the 
harmless whimsy of one or two people, perhaps of the 
composer himself ; for if Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser had not 
published the volume of Hebridean songs from which 
the main themes of the Symphony are taken, and we 
had been told that these were Indian, we should have 
believed it: the themes themselves would have been 
neither better nor worse for it, and the Symphony 
would have been neither better nor worse. It is pretty 
safe to say that as the work becomes familiar to us we 
shall think, as we listen to it, less and less of the 
Hebrides and more and more of the composer, just as 
we think of Mendelssohn and not of the lone islands of 
the north when we listen to the old ‘ Hebrides’ Over- 
ture, and as we think of Dvorak, not of the map of the 
United States, when we listen to the Largo of the ‘ New 
World’ Symphony. 

_ Per contra, the Manchester attitude towards the work 
is inexplicable ; for even a first hearing of it is sufficient 
to show the remarkable quality of it. Both imaginatively 
and technically it is by far the finest of Mr. Bantock’s 





At another hearing we shall be better able to get to the 
technical root cf some of the extraordinarily beautiful 
mood-painting of the work; last night we could 
only admire the certainty and originality of the 
orchestral touches without being able always to 
analyse the workmanship of them. Harmonically the 
Symphony is very bold, but its boldness is always 
justified. Mr. Bantock indulges largely in what must 
sound to many a plain listener as harmonic paradox ; but, 
like all good paradox, it talks sense. Unconventional 
as many of the harmonic combinations and sequences 
are, they are not factitious : they all grow naturally out 
of the idea. The work was cordially received, and 
everyone will wish to hear it again as soon as possible. 
It marks as emphatic a stage in Mr. Bantock’s develop- 
ment as the fine ‘ Overture to a Greek Tragedy,’ which, 
inexplicably, we never have an opportunity to hear. 
Scotland, of course, will not be the end of the wanderings 
of this born wanderer; he will some day leave the 
Hebrides behind him as he has left the East behind him. 
Meanwhile, all theory as to race apart, it is a matter for 
congratulation that he has found a new ethnical orienta- 
tion. ° 


PURCELL’S DRAMATIC MUSIC. 

At the meeting of the Musical Association held on 
February 20, Dr. Alan Gray read a paper on ‘ Purcell’s 
Dramatic Music,’ by which he explained that he meant the 
music to such of his stage works as could not be called 
operas. The editing of this fof the Purcell Society had 
fallen to his lot. It had been a tiresome matter, as the 
works were very numerous and scrappy and the authorities 
were distributed over a wide area. With one exception, 
there was an entire absence of autographs. The old printed 
authorities were not very reliable, being full of errors, while 
the MS. authorities were of all dates and of varying merit. 

Purcell’s career as a theatre composer began in 1680, 
when he was about twenty-one years old. Tor some ten 
years he did not do much more in this direction, but about 
1690 his activity became almost feverish, and during the 
remaining five years of his life he had a part in not less than 
forty-two plays. Some of these only included perhaps a 
single song, but on the other hand all the lengthy so-called 
operas were in the list, and many more had overtures, Act 
tunes, with some songs and concerted music. 

The lecturer then alluded to the works in chronological 
order, beginning with ‘Theodosius’ and ‘The Virtuous 
Wife’ (1680), neither of which betrayed any immaturity. 
‘The Libertine’ (1692) included the immortal ‘ Nymphs 
and Shepherds,’ with its sequel ‘In these delightful pleasant 
[or ‘fragrant,’ as it was originally] groves.’ It was not often 
that one discovered a new reading that amounted to very 
much, but there was an important correction in this piece. 
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The high soprano F in the sixth bar should be F sharp. 
This note was somewhat startling, and the alteration had no 
doubt been made by a modern editor. In a subsequent Act 
there was a long incantation scene, preluded by a kind of 
chant on ‘ flatt trumpets,’ or, in other words, trombones. 
This was subsequently used by the composer in his Queen 
Mary funeral music, and it had been heard at Westminster 
Abbey on several occasions in recent years. 

Purcell’s verbal declamation was nearly always faultless 
whether it was carried out in a satisfactory musical manner or 
not. It might be wished that he had not got into certain 
tricks of repetition of single words. This fault arose from 
his desire to paint every word that gave him a chance, and 
Sir Hubert Parry had drawn an interesting parallel between 
his practice and that of Heinrich Schiitz. But we must 
disregard this spot on our sun, and only wonder at the 
marvellous fecundity and wonderful scope of his work. 

All his overtures were on the rigid old Lulli pattern, a 
form which it was curious should have persisted so 
obstinately that Handel forty years later should still 
almost invariably have adhered to it. Of course the 
development of instrumental music had always been behind 
that of vocal music. In the Act tunes, considering their 
number, which must amount to many hundreds, and the | 
narrow limits within which he worked, his fecundity was | 
quite extraordinary. Another technical feature was the 
vigour and unconventionality of his part-writing and the 
strength of his basses. 

Dr. Gray played on the pianoforte a large number of 
illustrations, and some songs were sung by Miss Lewis with 
much grace and intelligence. Dr. W. G. McNaught (who 
was in the chair) and others contributed to the discussion. 


LUNCHEON TO DR. ALCOCK. 

The occasion of Dr. W. G. Alcock’s acceptance of the 
organistship of Salisbury Cathedral was marked on February 
24 by a striking demonstration of the esteem in which he 
is held by the heads and other members of the profession. 
The function took the form of a luncheon at the Holborn 
Restaurant, and amongst those presen were Sir Hubert 
Parry (who presided), Sir Walter Parratt, Sir Frederick 
Bridge, Sir Charles Stanford, Sir Edward Cooper, the 
Archdeacon of Salisbury, Dr. C. Harford Lloyd, Dr. H. 
A. Harding (Royal College of Organists), Mr. Myles B. 
Foster, Dr. A. H. Mann, Dr. C. W. Pearce, Dr. Stanley 
Marchant, Mr. Charles Macpherson (organist of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral), Prof. ‘Buck, Dr. Warriner, Dr. Read, Dr. 
McNaught, Mr. E. T. Cook (Southwark Cathedral), 
Dr. Davan Wetton, Mr. Augustus Littleton, Mr. Henry 
Clayton, Mr. Henry Brooke, Mr. Percy Baker (editor ./usica/ 
News), and Mr. Thomas Shindler. Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
was unable to be present. 

Sir Hubert Parry ina characteristically racy speech proposed 
Dr. Alcock’s health, and commented on his attractive 
personality and his freedom from swollen head. He had 
written an admirable organ manual and made _ himself 
master of the king of instruments. His great efficiency as 
organist at the Coronation of Edward VII. and again at the 
Coronation of George V. was known to all. Sir Hubert 
recalled the great presence of mind shown by Dr. Alcock 
on the occasion of the former Coronation when, a hitch in the 
ceremony occurring, he calmly interposed an extemporization 
that appeared to most folk an arranged part of the 
proceedings, but which really averted a disaster. To-day’s 
function was a proof of the affection and respect in which 
Dr. Alcock was held by his fellow musicians, who all wished 
him well in his new sphere. 

Sir Frederick Bridge said that he parted with Dr. Alcock 
with great reluctance, but he felt that his (Dr. Alcock’s) 
acceptance of the Salisbury post was the right course. He 
spoke with deep appreciation of the ability and usefulness of 
Dr. Alcock as assistant-organist at the Abbey. He also 
recalled the incident at the Coronation alluded to by Sir 
Hubert. When he (Sir Frederick), as conductor of the 
music, realised that there was a hitch he ’phoned to Dr. 
Alcock an exhortation to play on, worded in unusually 
emphatic terms. (Loud laughter.) He hoped that Salisbury 





would realise what a man they had secured, and that 





the authorities there would maintain the dignity of the 
musical part of the services which were a solace to so many 
in these times. 

Dr. Alcock, in reply, said that this gathering at least 
would provide him with an excuse for a swelled head. It 
was the greatest honour that had ever been paid to him, and 
he felt it deeply. He had from his earliest youth been 
fascinated by the organ. In childhood days he would 
pretend to play at his father’s desk, the knobs of the 
drawers being treated as stops, and his brother pretending 
to blow. Soon after his introduction to the Abbey he asked 
permission to take a service, and was told by Sir Frederick 
that he might do so ‘ when there was a service for the deaf,’ 
With reference to the Coronation incident he disclaimed any 
merit, and he declared that the message he received was 
not exactly as stated by Sir Frederick, but was to the effect 
that he was to play ‘ for Heaven’s sake.’ He recalled not 
only the Coronation services but, with great satisfaction, 
those specially associated with Purcell and Gibbons. He 
looked forward to a tranquil and happy time at Salisbury. 
The Cathedral was one he loved, and the organ was a 
beautiful one. 

No other speeches were made. A pleasant incident was 
the presentation of a silver cruet to Dr. Alcock. The gift 
was handed on behalf of the company by Master Macpherson 
(son of Mr. Charles Macpherson), aged five. 


BERNARD VAN DIEREN’S MUSIC. 


On February 20 we were invited to Wigmore Hall to hear 
what is claimed as a new development of music. It is 
asserted by his enthusiastic apostles (Messrs. Cecil Gray and 
Philip Heseltine) that Bernard van Dieren is a sort of heir of 
all the ages : 


‘While most contemporary composers rely almost 
exclusively on the harmonic or vertical aspect of music, 
van Dieren might be said to be the first composer since 

Bach to employ a purely contrapuntal texture . . . 

The repose, the classic dignity, and calm of his art have 

few parallels in our time. Indeed, to find his spiritual 

kinsmen we should be compelled to search, not in the 

great European schools of thought, but rather in 

the East—in China.’ 
At this concert only two works were performed, 
‘Diaphony for Chamber-Orchestra and Baritone Solo, 
introducing Three Sonnets of Shakespeare’ (sung by Mr. 
George McDonald), and ‘ Overture for Chamber Orchestra.’ 
Twenty-one of the best orchestral players in London were 
the executants. We have to confess that we were so dazed 
by the new music that we cannot pretend to offer a criticism. 
The ‘ Diaphony’ went on without a pause or a cadence for 
nearly an hour, and to such beginners as ourselves it seemed 
that the players again and again missed their entries, but we 
are assured that this was not so. Now and then the voice 
emerged weirdly with the Sonnets, and we must assume that 
these poems were the poetic basis of the music. 

The Overture, too, was very long, and although somewhat 
more intelligible than the ‘ Diaphony,’ was puzzling and dull. 
This is a sincere account of our impressions. Perhaps some 
experience of van Dieren’s earlier efforts—a list of ten works 
was given in the programme—might lead us on, but at 
present we are unconverted and inclined to blaspheme. 

The com poser conducted. 


THE CARNEGIE UNITED KINGDOM TRUST 
AND MUSIC. 


It has already been announced (see J/usical Times, 
December, 1916, p. 552) that this Trust intended to devote 
funds to the encouragement of musical composition. It is 
now stated that the Trust intends to undertake the 
production of Church music composed in the Tudor and 
Elizabethan periods which at present lies practically unknown 
in the British Museum and elsewhere, and that the 
manuscripts will be edited by Dr. Terry of Westminster 
Cathedral. Another idea is the formation of a lending 
library for the benefit of choral societies. We have not 
space this month to discuss these schemes. 
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DZondon Concerts. 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 

It was gratifying to find that an enormous audience 
attended the Royal Albert Hall on March 3 to hear ‘ The 
Dream of Gerontius.’ It seems clear that the work has 
taken hold of the best of the concert-going public. The 

lormance was an excellent one, as it should be in view of 
the fact that the Society has given the work so frequently, 
probably more frequently than any other Society in the 
kingdom. The chief solos were sung by Miss Muriel 
Foster and Mr. Gervase Elwes—two ideal Elgar exponents 


—and Mr. Bertram Mills. Sir Frederick Bridge conducted. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 


ROYAL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


On February 26 the orchestral programme included 
Dr. Ethel Smyth’s Overture to ‘The Wreckers,’ Mozart’s 
Symphony in C (K. 425), César Franck’s ‘Le Chasseur 
Maudit,’ Balakirev’s wonderful ‘Thamar’ (which loses so 
much away from stage action), and Ravel’s now well-known 
‘Pavane.’ A great audience was attracted, probably mainly 
to hear Madame Clara Butt, who sang Handel’s ‘ Lusinghe 
pit care,’ two Russian songs in their original language, 
and a new song-setting of Kipling’s ‘Have you news of 
my boy Jack,’ composed by Edward German in his effective 
and characteristic style. The song was conducted by the 
composer, and encored. Sir Thomas Beecham conducted 
all the other numbers. 

The last concert of the season was given on March 12. 
The programme included ‘ Le Nozze di Figaro’ Overture, the 
Prelude from Act 2 of Chabrier’s opera ‘Gwendolen,’ the 
Prelude ‘ L’Aprés-midi d'un Faune,’ Elgar’s ‘ Variations,’ and 
Tchaikovsky’s fifth Symphony. There was no soloist. Mr. 
Landon Ronald conducted, and as usual showed his special 
skill in the Elgar item. But the whole programme was 
admirably performed. 


THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The chief item in the programme of March 5 was 
Glazounov’s sixth Symphony (in C minor). It was 
magnificently played, and once again the fine musicianship 
and gifts of this composer were manifested. The 
‘Unfinished’ Symphony and the ‘Carnaval Romain’ 
Overture were other numbers that were finely performed. 
Miss Carrie Tubb, who was in good voice, gave an 
impressive performance of the vocal part of the closing scene 
from ‘Gotterdimmerung.’ Mr. Hamilton Harty as conductor 
demonstrated throughout the wisdom of the management in 
inviting him to fill Mlynarski’s place. 

On March 19 (the last concert of the series) the programme 
included Elgar’s ‘Cockaigne’ Overture, Haydn’s ‘Clock’ 
Symphony, and a Concerto for Pianoforte by M. Arthur 
de Greef, which was performed for the first time in England, 
the composer taking the solo. As might be expected, the 
new work is effectively written for the pianoforte. While 
there is much to commend in the music, it is rather too 
bizarre, as though the composer’s invention had run riot. It 
is very long, and might gain ineffect by considerable com- 
pression. The most important piece in the programme was 
Granville Bantock’s ‘Hebridean’ Symphony, which was 
performed in London for the first time. We refer specially 
to this ——— on p. 165. Mr. Hamilton Harty 
conducted, and again showed his great capacity. 


QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA. 


The concert on February 24 included two first per- 
formances in England. One was a song with orchestra, 
‘Chanson perpétuelle,’ by Ernest Chausson (1855-99). It 
had the priceless advantage of the interpretation of Madame 
Marguerite D’ Alvarez, who is surely one of the greatest 
artists now in our midst. The ‘ Chanson’ is very expressive 
and tender. The other novelty was a Symphonic-poem, 
‘La Procession Nocturne’ (based upon a scene from 
Lenau’s ‘ Faust’), by Henri Rabaud. Faust is condemned 
to journey in the darkness, and in the course of his troubled 


journey meets a procession of children, nuns, and monks whe 
are solemnly celebrating the Feast of St. John. A chorale 
subject is here finely treated. As the procession recedes Faust 
is filled with bitter envy of the happiness he has witnessed. 
The music shows that the composer has a fine sense of colour, 
and a fluency of invention that sustains interest without 
exhibiting any special power. The end section (at this first 
hearing) seemed not to attain the level of the first and 
middle sections. The performance, under Sir Henry Wood, 
was an adequate one. Other items in the programme were 
the Schubert Symphony in C (which preceded the tone-poem), 
Mozart’s well-known D minor Pianoforte Concerto (K. 466), 
the solo part in which was played with fascinating charm by 
Miss Myra Hess, and Glazounov’s brilliant Carnaval Overture. 

On March 10 the novelty was an orchestral item, ‘ Illustra- 
tion d’aprés l’Apocalypse,’ by M. Ostroglazov, one of the 
young bloods of the living Russian group of composers. The 
chief feature of the music was its frequent use of a galloping 
rhythm which stood for the pale horse on which rode Death. 
It cannot be said that the work made a great impression. A 
welcome number in the programme was the Recitative and 
Aria ‘ From my eyes salt tears are streaming,’ from a Bach 
cantata. It was perfectly sung by Mr. Gervase Elwes, who is 
always at his best in the greatest music. The ‘ Pathetic’ 
Symphony and Grieg’s Pianoforte Concerto, with Mr. Arthur 
de Greef as soloist, were other items. Sir Henry Wood 
conducted. 


CHAPPELL BALLAD CONCERTS. 


These concerts have continued to provide attraction not 
only for the general public who find pleasure in the ballad of 
to-day, but for musicians who do not want to be harrowed 
by problem music, and yet must have something worth 
listening to. Mr. Alick Maclean, with his admirable picked 
orchestra of forty-five performers (led by Mr. Maurice Sons), 
appeals to everybody. At the concert given on March 3, an 
Overture, ‘ Plymouth Hoe,’ by John Ansell, showed that the 
composer knew how to deck out popular melodies. Other 
orchestral items were ‘ Finnish Lullaby’ (Selim Palmgren), 
‘Shepherd’s Hey’ (Percy Grainger), which was almost 
uproariously received, as it deserved to be, three Dances 
from ‘Nell Gwyn’ (Edward German), ‘ Valse des Roses’ 
(Rebikov), which was performed for the first time in London, 
the always welcome ‘ Preeludium’ (Jarnefelt), and a selection 
from ‘ William Tell.’ Miss Olga Haley isa recent acquisition. 
She sang Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Air des Adieux’ (‘Jeanne d’Arc ’) 
with orchestral accompaniment, and displayed a beautiful 
voice but not enough vitality for such a moving song. The 
other singers were Miss Louise Dale (who sang with her 
usual perfection of vocalisation), Madame Kirkby Lunn, 
Miss Margaret Cooper (songs at the pianoforte), Mr. Ben 
Davies (in excellent voice), and Mr. Fraser Gange, who 
was in khaki and full of life. Solomon played pianoforte 
solos not quite so well as we have heard him play on other 
occasions. 


The Chopin recital given by de Pachmann on March 17 
drew an overflowing audience. It is impossible to say 
anything fresh about his playing. In its way it is 
unique. The verbal asides which greatly amuse those able 
to hear them were as usual a feature. 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 
NEW IRISH RHAPSODY BY SIR CHARLES STANFORD. 


On Sunday afternoon, March 18, this new work, Irish 
Rhapsody No. 5, in G minor, Op. 147 (MS.), which is 
dedicated to the officers and men of the Irish Guards, and is 
also a homage to the memory of Lord Roberts, was given 
its first performance. Mr. Landon Ronald conducted. No 
one amongst British composers is more apt than Stanford at 
this attractive class of composition. He has as material some 
of the most beautiful folk-melodies that exist, and he weaves 
round them a magic that indescribably enhances their 
appeal. In this Rhapsody the tunes used are ‘ The Return 
of Fingal,’ ‘Oh, for the Sword,’ ‘ Michael Hay,’ ‘ Sweet 
Isle,’ and the ‘Green Wood of Truigha.’ We ought soon 
to hear this work in a more suitable arena. We wonder 
when London is to make acquaintance with the Pianoforte 





Concerto. It is much overdue. 
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EOLIAN HALL. 
NEW SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE AND VIOLIN BY 
JOHN IRELAND. 


This Sonata, which gained a prize in a recent competition, 
was performed by Messrs. Albert Sammons and William 
Murdoch on March 6. The composer has already earned 
distinction, and many musicians who are aware of his 
ability are disposed to give him a prominent niche in the 
British musical Pantheon. His new Sonata is a brilliant 
specimen of his powers, and is unquestionably one of the 
most important chamber works that a native composer has 
brought forward in recent years. It is all so sane, and at 
the same time unconventional and yet natural. Of course it 
was beautifully performed on this occasion. 

The concert given by Mrs. M. Kennedy-Fraser and 
Miss Patuffa Kennedy-Fraser, on March 13, was a notable 
one. The programme consisted entirely of traditional airs 
drawn mainly from a forthcoming volume of ‘Songs of the 
Hebrides,’ collected by the two ladies in the Western Isles 
of Scotland. Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser preceded the performance 
of many of the airs by an account of the ideas, often weird, 
upon which the words are based. These explanations 
imparted a glamour to the songs that added to their fascina- 
tion. It isnot too much to say that Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser has 
made her mark on the history of music by her discovery of 
these beautiful melodies. 

The pianoforte recitals of M. Moiseiwitsch have come to 
be looked upon as artistic events. This young player has a 
great repertory in varied styles, and his technique and 
interpretations are of the highest order. The recital given 
on February 24 included Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and 
Fugue, and the ‘ Kreisleriana.’ 

M. Constantin Stroesco, a highly temperamental singer, 
gave a recital on February 27. 

A programme of liberal length (enough for two concerts) 
was brought forward by Miss Gladys Moger at her vocal 
recital on February 28. We have not space to enumerate 
the items, but the inclusion of Scarlatti’s ‘Cantate Pastorale,’ 
Rameau’s ‘ Le Berger fidéle,’ and Purcell’s ‘ Bess of Bedlam,’ 
must be recorded. A dozen or so other songs were sung, 
and Debussy’s String (Quartet was played very finely by the 
London String Quartet, led by Mr. Sammons. That 
Miss Moger has natural talent and much acquired technical 
skill was very evident. 

The London String Quartet, at its concert on March 2, 
gave a first performance of a String (Quartet by Mr. Victor 
Benham. The idiom of the music is not modern, but all the 
same it was found pleasing and tuneful. At the last concert 
of the winter series, given on March 16, Tchaikovsky’s 
Sextet in D, Op. 70, two ‘Sketches’ by Eugene 
Goossens, jun., and Brahms’s Sextet in D were given. 

Miss Sterling Mackinlay makes the most of her rare skill 
in interpreting old folk-songs. At her recital on March 7 
she was assisted by boys from the London College for 
Choristers (Mr. Bates), who sang charmingly. 

Miss Constance Izard gave great satisfaction at her violin 
recital on March 8. 

Madame jeanne Jouve, who gave a recital on March 12, 
has an ample contralto voice which she used advantageously in 
most of the numbers of the programme. Songs by Mallinson, 
Godard, Chausson (‘ Les Papillons’), Duparc, and V. Boisand 
(‘La Nuit’) were her best efforts. 

The London Trio gave one of its attractive concerts on 
March 14. César Franck's Trio in F sharp minor and 
Arensky’s Trio in D minor were finely played. Miss 
Florence Dick sang. 

Mlle. Zoia Rosowzky, a Russian singer hitherto best known 
n opera, gave a recital on March 15. Her most distinguished 
interpretations were those of Ravel's ‘ Air de Conception ’ and 
Debussy’s ‘ La Chevelure.’ 


STEINWAY HALL. 


Mr. Budden-Morris, a very promising Australian pianist, 
made a highly favourable impression at his recital given on 
February 28. 

Students from Mr. Lebell’s ensemble class at Trinity 
College of Music performed on February 28. Tchaikovsky’s 
Quartet in D, and Dvordk’s Pianoforte Trio (Op. 90), were 
items that exemplified skilful training. 








At the ‘ All British’ Concert given on March 1, a Trio by 
Mr. William J. Fenney was produced for the first time, 
There is much attraction in the music, which is flowing and 
expressive. 


WIGMORE HALL. 


Miss Rhoda Backhouse showed much accomplishment as 
a violinist at her recital on March 8. 

Among the undoubted successes of the season has been 
the appearance of the young violinist Miss Sybil Eaton. 
Her playing is distinguished by fine art and excellent 
technique. On March 10 she gave the first performance 
of a set of six ‘ Variations’ by Dr. Bairstow. 

On March 13 Miss Thelma Bentwich, whose skill as a 
violoncellist gives her high rank, and Miss Myra Hess 
co-operated to give a recital. Brahms’s Sonata in F, 
Op. 99, was a notable item. 

It was gratifying to note the good attendance at Miss 
Gwynne Kimpton’s London Amateur Orchestral War 
Concert on March 14. No doubt one of the great attrac. 
tions was Mr. Albert Sammons, who played Beethoven's 
Concerto. Miss Ilma Elliot was an acceptable singer. 


The Royal College of Music students’ concerts have 
brought forward attractive chamber music programmes. On 
February 22 the Quartet for pianoforte and strings in G minor 
(Op. 25) by Brahms was a well-played item. Miss Maud 
Gold, a young violinist, played with much distinction 
movements from Bach’s Partita in B minor. On March 8a 
String Quartet in A minor by Mr. Stanley Wilson showed 
that the young composer could move freely on classical lines. 
A Phantasy Trio by Mr. John Ireland was also performed. 
On March 15 an excellent performance of Faure’s Sonata 
in A for pianoforte and violin was given by Miss Kathleen 
Long and Miss Nancy Phillips. 


The South Place Sunday Popular Concerts are faithful to 
the British composer. On February 25, Quartets by 
H. Waldo Warner, Joseph Speaight, Joseph Holbrooke, 
and James Friskin (C minor, Op. 1), were played by a party 
led by Mr. John Saunders. Miss Janet Dunlop Smith sang, 
and Mr. Richard Walthew played a Beethoven Pianoforte 
Sonata. On March 11 a String Quartet in E flat, by 
Mr. Walthew, was given its first public performance. The 
Brahms Quintet in G minor, Op. 34, was another item. 


The students of the Royal Academy of Music gave an 
attractive concert in the Academy Hall on March 9. 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC: APPLICATION FOR A CHARTER. 


A Court of the Privy Council was held on March 14 to 
consider the petition of Trinity College of Music, London, for 
a Royal Charter. The Marquis of Crewe presided. The 
granting of the Charter was opposed by the Royal Academy of 
Music, the Royal College of Music, the Corporation of the 
City of London (on behalf of the Guildhall School of Music), 
and the Incorporated Society of Musicians. Mr. P. V. 
Lawrence, K.C., in opening the case for Trinity College, 
said the application was based upon its historical 
record, the character of the institution, the recognised 
educational value and wide extent of its work, and its sound 
financial position. It was urged that with a charter the College 
could be established as a school of the University of London. 
It was claimed that the College had done a great pioneer 
work, and that it appealed more to the masses than did the 
R.A.M. or the R.C.M., which probably provided for 4 
superior class. 

On behalf of the R.A.M., Sir John Simon, K.C., urged 
that the existing chartered institutions and other musical 
bodies adequately supplied the needs of musical students. 
The R.C.M., represented by Mr. G. Talbot, K.C., offered 
opposition on similar lines. The Corporation of London, 
represented by Mr. Honoratus Lloyd, K.C., opposed the 
application on the ground that the charter was not necessary, 
and that it would be disadvantageous. Sir John Simon 
noted that it was admitted that Trinity College was primarily 
an examining body, and that teaching occupied a subordinate 
place in its activities. The Court adjourned for a fortnight 
for further consideration of the application. 
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OLD NORTH COUNTRY HUNTING SONG, 
ARRANGED FOR MIXED VOICES * 
BY 


JOHN E. WEST. 





London : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Lowirep: New York: THE H. W. GRAY CO., Souk AGENTS FOR THE U.S.A. 
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* The original version of this arrangement for Men’s Voices (T.T.B.B.) in Tur Orpnevs, No. 554, price 3d. 
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Suburban. 


The D’Oyly Carte Opera Company spent a week at the 
Croydon Hippodrome, and presented the most popular 
numbers in its répertoire. The people of Croydon did not, 
however, adequately support the venture. That such a 
distinguished Company should have had to play to poor 
houses is a serious reflection on Croydonians. The operas 
‘wen were ‘The Mikado,’ ‘ Yeomen of the Guard ’ (twice 
each), ‘Iolanthe,’ ‘H.M.S. Pinafore,’ ‘Gondoliers,’ ‘ Trial 
by Jury,’ and ‘ The Sorcerer.’ The Company was in splendid 
form, and the orchestra, under the able directorship of 
Mr. Walter Hann, was admirable. The artists included 
Mr. Frederick Hobbs, Mr. Lyon Mackie, Miss Nellie 
Briercliffe, Miss Bertha Lewis, Mr. Henry A. Lytton, and 
Mr. Fred Billington. 


The Ealing Philharmonic Society, under Mr. E. Victor 
Williams, gave an impressive performance of ‘ Elijah’ at the 
Town Hall on March 3, before a crowded audience. The 
soloists were Miss Mildred Walker, Miss Florence Taylor, 
Mr. David Ellis, and Mr. Charles Tree. Mr. H. W. Pierce 
was at the organ.——On Sunday afternoon, March 18, a 
repeat performance was given by the Society to an audience 
of 350 wounded men, including Australians and Canadians, 
from the hospitals around Ealing. The soloists, Miss 
Mildred Walker, Miss Florence Taylor, Mr. David Ellis, 
and Mr. Joseph Farrington, gave their services. Mr. H. 
Goss Custard was at the organ. 





THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 

Pupils and ex-pupils of the Guildhall School of Music are 
making excellent reputations in the theatrical and concert 
world. Never before in the history of the School have so 
many artists of the day been able to trace the origin of their 
success to the education they received at the School in 
John Carpenter Street. The following are the names of a 
few who have distinguished themselves : Miss Carrie Tubb, 
Miss Dora Labbette, Miss Stiles-Allen, and Miss Rene 
Maxwell ; Mr. Thorpe Bates; Miss Lois Barker and her 
talented husband (who are known as ‘ The Grumblers’) ; 
Miss Violet Carmen and her partner (who have recently 
returned from New Zealand after a tour lasting three and 
a-half years) ; Miss Daisy Burrell, who has long been known 
asa musical comedy star and is now playing in ‘ Houp-la’ ; 
Miss Phyllis Dicksee, who went straight from her class-room 
under Mr. Franklin Clive to sing principal parts in ‘ The 
Red Hussar’ and ‘Falka’ for Mr. Alfred Wareing at 
Brighton and Cardiff; Mr. Frederick Blamey, one of Sir 
Thomas Beecham’s principal tenors at the Aldwych (where 
several of the new operas were produced by the Guildhall 
School stage-manager, Mr. L. Cairns James); and Miss 
Mary Law, the violinist, who has just returned to London 
after a world tour. Then there are Miss Myra Hess and 
Miss Chilton Griffin, who owe much of their success to the 
pianoforte tuition they had at the Corporation School. 


Reviews. 





VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


Mr. Leopold Ashton, in his ‘Quatre Esquisses’ 
(Novello & Co.), has given us some excellent artistic 
pieces. They are not merely airs with a humdrum 
accompaniment, but reai duets. Technically, they demand 
good players ; the violin part now and then mounts to 
the attics, but it is always violin music. The second 
number, ‘ Paillettes d’Ox,’ strikes our fancy most, but 
all four ‘ Sketches’ are agreeable music. 

To the making of slumber songs there is no end ; especially 
do they commend themselves to the violin, where, with the 
utificial aid of the sordino, the gliding bow and sliding 
fingers create a soothing, pleasing lullaby effect. Such, for 
txample, is quite satisfyingly produced by Ethel Barns’s 
Carina’ (Elkins & Co.) for violin and pianoforte, if 
expressively played and sympathetically accompanied. 

In these times of unutterable anguish to many, a piece 
inscribed ‘Cri du Coeur’ conjures up tragic, despairing, bitter 
grief ; but it is doubtful whether Ethel Barns’s pianoforte solo 
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so named (Elkin & Co.) will create the desired atmosphere ; 
some other title for it might possibly have proved more 
appropriate. The melody, such as it is, is somewhat spoilt 
by its wide leaps ; and, moreover, it is so vague at times 
that one is in doubt which note—the highest or the lowest— 
is intended for its progression in the massive chords 
accompanying it. Accents, too, are scattered about so 
curiously, witness those on the last quavers of bars, 3, 4, 
and 5, that their aim can hardly be understood by other 
than the composer. There are plenty of difficulties to 
contend with, and accidentals are bestowed with that 
prodigal profusion so dearly beloved by the modern 
composer. But here comes the trouble—Are they always 
correct? Apparently composers get so confused by their 
own powers of bewildering notation that they fail to correct 
their proofs with necessary exactitude—hence one is 
constantly in doubt whether such and such a passage is a 
new combination of cacophony or a printer's error! In 
this particular piece the AZ’s and AP’s in the third bar from 
the end, for instance, create a doubt as to their correctness. 
The movement opens in B? major; but concludes on the 
B? minor chord f/ws the minor seventh— so its modernity 
is quite assured. 


A useful addition to the store of choral works for use 
in Lent and Passiontide is Dr. Albert Ham’s Cantata ‘ The 
Solitudes of the Passion’ (Messrs. Novello). The words are 
Biblical and well selected, interspersed with well-known 
hymns, and the music is devotional and very singable. 
Tenor and baritone soloists are required. With one excep- 
tion, the hymns are set to familiar tunes. 


FEMALE VOICES, 

One of the earliest and most beautiful of Elgar’s part- 
songs is the setting for mixed voices of ‘My love dwelt in 
a Northern land.’ The composer has now brought this 
haunting conception into the repertory of female-voice 
choirs, by arranging it in three parts (s.s.A.), and giving 
some of its original features to the pianoforte accompaniment. 
The new arrangement is given as a Supplement to our present 
number. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Musical Directory and Almanack, 1917 (Sixty-fifth 
annual issue). (Rudall, Carte& Co., 23, Berners Street, W.) 
Pp. 428. This admirable and supremely useful com- 
pilation makes its usual appearance. The classification of 
branches of the profession is very complete. Altogether 
an indispensable desk companion to all concerned with 
musical business. 

Contemporary Russian Composers. 
Pp. 329. With twelve portrait illustrations. 
net. (Cecil Palmer & Hayward.) 


By M. Montagu-Nathan. 
Price 7s. 6d. 


Music in the Provinces. 


(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 


BELFAST. 

The Belfast Symphony Orchestra made its first appearance 
on February 24, at an afternoon concert. This Orchestra is 
the creation of Mr. E. Godfrey Brown, the conductor of the 
Philharmonic Society, and in fact it seems to have sprung 
fully armed from his brain (as did Minerva from the brain 
of Jupiter ; Minerva, moreover, was the fabled inventor 
of wind instruments). At all events the inauguration 
brought a large audience, and there was general hope of 
many succeeding concerts of equal interest. The net profits 
were devoted to the Limbless Hospital Fund. 

The soloists were Mr. William Murdoch, the Australian 

ianist, Miss Mina Harpur, an admirable local violinist, and 
Mr. Harold Morrow, a local singer. Mr. Murdoch’s selection 
was from Chopin, Debussy, and Liszt, Miss Harpur played 
the Adagio and Finale from Max Bruch’s G minor Concerto, 
accompanied by the Orchestra, and the orchestral pieces 
included Beethoven’s C minor Symphony, Borodin’s Overture 
to ‘ Prince Igor,’ Overture in A minor, ‘John of Gaunt,’ by 
Dr. Wadeley, organist of Carlisle Cathedral,—who con- 
ducted his own very interesting composition,—and Edward 





German’s incidental music to ‘ Nell Gwyn.’ 
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BIRMINGHAM. 


The extraordinary success achieved here by the Beecham 
Opera Company, which gave a fortnight’s grand opera per- 
formances at the Prince of Wales Theatre, from February 19 
to March 3, has induced Sir Thomas Beecham to arrange to 
pay Birmingham a return visit on May 14, the season again to 
last a fortnight. In his speech on the last night of his recent 
visit Sir Thomas said : 


To come to a town, even such an important town 
as Birmingham, and to have the house practically full 
every night in war-time, is phenomenal. This success 
is very gratifying for several reasons. In the first place, 
when I came into the provinces on this somewhat adven- 
turous tour most of my advisers prophesied a terrible 
fiasco. Some people have been prophesying fiascos for 
me for the last ten years. Whilst you wanted music- 
halls, cinemas, melodramas, and so on, it was said you 
did not want superior and serious opera in war-time. 
I thank you for having given the lie to the preposterous 
and monstrous assertion that only the undignified and 
trivial, the ridiculous and even the unworthy could 
flourish in war-time. I think it is really the people 
who had not seen opera who talked such nonsense. 
Birmingham has clearly shown that there is a real 
demand for musical art. I am grateful that it has been 
left to Birmingham to prick this bubble of nonsense. 


There is no doubt that the great factor of attraction was 
the magnificent orchestra which Sir Thomas Beecham 
brought with him from London, as well as the excellent 
cast of principals, which included practically all the same 
artistic personnel associated with him at the Aldwych 
Theatre. The two novelties to Birmingham were Mozart’s 
‘Il Seraglio’ (Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail), and 
Moussorgsky’s tragic opera, ‘Boris Godounov.’ The 
other works included ‘ Aida,’ ‘Tristan and _ Isolda,’ 
*Samson and Delilah,’ ‘Madame Butterfly,’ ‘Otello,’ 
* Louise’ and ‘ La Bohéme.’ Verdi’s ‘ Otello’ has only once 
before been given at Birmingham—namely in 1893, by the 
old Carl Rosa Opera Company. 

The question of establishing a permanent orchestra for 
Birmingham has received stimulus through the generosity 
of Sir Thomas Beecham, who has undertaken to support 
financially and artistically a permanent orchestra for a period 
of three years. Representatives of every musical association 
at Birmingham have united to co-operate in the enterprise. 
Sir Thomas Beecham has obtained the assistance of a 
thoroughly representative advisory committee, drawn from 
the various musical bodies, and he will also have the services 
of the Midland Concert Promoters’ Association. 

The Midland Musical Society gave at the Town Hall, on 
February 16, a concert recital of Gounod’s opera ‘ Faust,’ 
under the direction of Mr. J. A. Cotton, who had under his 
beat a well-equipped orchestra and the excellent choir of 
this Society, and he was further supported by Mr. C. W. 
Perkins, organist, and the following principals: Miss Lilian 
Dillingham, of the Queen’s Hall concerts, Madame Malvena 
Edwards, Mr. Walter Ottey, Mr. Arthur Cranmer, and 
Mr. Alfred Askey. 

The Birmingham Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Mr. Julian Clifford, gave a concert at the Town Hall on 
February 24, for which the Society had secured Mr. Albert 
Sammons, who appeared in khaki and who gave a fine 
performance of Beethoven’s Violin Concerto. He also gave 
a brilliant interpretation of a Caprice by Paganini, and a 
Prelude by the same composer. The outstanding feature of 
the orchestral contributions was a spirited performance of 
Sibelius’s ‘ Finlandia’ and the ‘ Prince Igor’ Suite of dances 
by Borodin. Quite charming was the Bolzoni Minuetto for 
strings. 

Owing to the counter-attraction at the Prince of Wales 
Theatre the chamber concert at the Rooms of the Royal 
Society of Artists, on February 28, suffered in point of 
attendance. Once more the Catterall Quartet supplied the 
programme, which opened with a novelty, a Quartet in G 
major by the Russian, Gretchaninov, a charming and 
attractive work which one was glad to hear, especially as it 
was faultlessly performed. Another work new to Heniahem 
was a Fantasie for String Quartet by Dr. Ernest Walker, 
a charming composition full of graceful fancies. The concert 


concluded with Mozart’s Quintet for Clarinet and Strings, ip 
which Mr. C. Mills jomed the Catterall Quartet in g 
admirable reading of a noble work. 

The Birmingham Choral Union’s fourth and last concey 
of the current series took place at the Town Hall on March 19 
the chief attraction being centred in a performance ¢ 
Coleridge-Taylor’s Cantata, ‘ A Tale of Old Japan,’ based 
Alfred Noyes’s touching poem. Its melodic structure, ix 
effective choral writing and orchestral colouring, were 
brought out under Mr. Richard Wassell’s painstaking cop. 
ductorship. The soloists in the Cantata were Miss Mare 
Rowe, Miss Florence England, Mr. J. A. Hinde, and Mr 
Sidney Stoddard, who rendered excellent service. Ap 
additional attraction of the concert was Mr. Arthur Cooke; 
superb interpretation of Tchaikovsky’s great Pianofore 
Concerto in B flat minor, finely accompanied by the orchestr, 

The Hallé Orchestra and the Birmingham Festival Chonj 
Society joined forces in one of the finest performances of 
Verdi’s ‘ Requiem ’ ever heard at Birmingham, not even that 
of the Triennial Musical Festival excepted. Sir Henry Wood 
conducted, his magnetic personality and thorough knowl 
of Verdi’s master-work imparting wonderful colour to 
whole performance. The effect produced was grandiose, 
No finer quartet of solo artists could have been secured than 
Miss Carrie Tubb, Miss Dilys Jones, Mr. Webster Millar, 
and Mr. Norman Allin (the two last-named artists ar 
principals of the Beecham Opera Company). Prior to the 
commencement of the ‘ Requiem,’ the ‘Last Post’ was 
sounded by an array of trumpeters in memory of the late 
Dr. Sinclair, the audience meanwhile standing. 

The novelty of the evening was Granville Bantock’s 
‘Hebridean’ Symphony, conducted by the composer, to 
which only a grand orchestra can possibly do justice, as in 
this case. It is a work of great inventive and descri 

wer, and masterly in orchestral colouring and technique, 
indeed one cannot call to mind a more virile musical creation 
from its creator’s prolific pen. At a first hearing it is almost 
impossible to grasp all the complexity and all the wealth of 
its structure, and no doubt another opportunity will aris 
when fuller details can be noted. The concert took place 
at the Town Hall on March 12. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


‘Truth is stranger than fiction’—at any rate, it is often 
more unpalatable, though very necessary. On the other 
hand, a little harmless deception is sometimes quite justifiable, 
and the readiest way out of an unexpected quandary. To 
the members of the audience at the twentieth Sympi 
Concert, however, the old adage must have appealed wi 
especial force, for an announcement of, we should say, 
absolutely unique kind was made to them. It must bk 
explained that the name of Mr. Joseph Holbrooke was wnt 
large (albeit not large enough, as things turned out) over the 
programme of this particular concert, the ‘ famous composet 
and pianist ’—as the preliminary bills had it—being requis 
tioned for the solo part in his own Poem for Pianoforte and 
Orchestra, entitled ‘ The Songof Gwyn ap Nudd,’ his ‘ Dream- 
land’ Suite also figuring in the scheme. Mr. Holbrooke, 
however, did not appear. The cause of his absence was 
speedily made clear by Mr. Dan Godfrey, who explained that 
Mr. Holbrooke had declined to appear as he considered that 
his name had not been printed in big enough type on the 
posters! Seeing that the new paper restrictions have sinct 
come into force, concert promoters will be hard put to it to 
avail themselves of Mr. Holbrooke’s services, unless pressure 
is brought to bear bag the paper Controller to grant a special 
permit whenever Mr. Holbrooke performs. At the concert 
we are now dealing with the Gade centenary was celebrated 
by the playing of the composer’s ‘ Ossian’ Overture, but the 
central feature of the programme was Rimsky-Korsak 
Sinfonietta on Russian Themes. The absentee’s place 
was filled by Mr. H. E. Batten, an exceedingly skilfal 
member of the Orchestra, who played a Violin Concerto 
(Paganini). 

The most outstanding event of the month, however, was 
the first performance here—the writer is inclined to think that 
it was the first performance in England—of Scriabin’ 





second Symphony, Op. 29, in C. Magnificently played, this 
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1 Strings, igh splendid Symphony must have convinced all the serious 
artet in gf musicians present—if conviction were needed—that Scriabin’s 
death robbed the world of a very great composer. Capital 
last concer} performances have taken place, too, of Elgar's ‘Cockaigne’ 
n March 19 f Overture and Debussy’s lovely Prelude, ‘ L’aprés-midi d’un 
ormance qf Faune.’ Beethoven’s fourth Symphony was a very welcome 
n,” based qf feature of the concert on March 8, and at this concert also 
ructure, ig} was brought to a first hearing at Bournemouth the Rhapsody 
» were ‘Pan,’ by Cyril B. Rootham, a pleasing work, though 
taking cop.f unequal. — ; 
Miss Mare§ Respecting the soloists at these concerts, we must first 
e, and Mr single out Mr. Frederick Dawson, our indebtedness to him 
rvice. An} being very great for the opportunity he has again given us of 
vur Cooke's} hearing the wonderful Pianoforte Concerto of Delius— 
Pianofort | undoubtedly, in our opinion, the finest concerto written for the 
> orchestm, | pianoforte since the Grieg. In spite of a badly-tuned 
ival Chori} instrument, Mr. Dawson’s illuminating performance was a 
rmances off splendid example of emotional playing and transcendent 
t even tha | technique. Other artists have been Miss Marjory Dorning, 
enry Wood a Bournemouth violinist of rare refinement and charm, who 
knowl produced for the first time in England the G minor Concerto 
yur to th} of d’Ambrosio, an extremely good composition. The 
grandiose } interpretation was equal to Miss Dorning’s best, which is to 
cured thay | say that it was first-rate. On March 15, Bach’s noble Violin 
ter Millar, | Concerto in E was the medium for some expressive playing 
artists are} by Miss Constance Izard, a very tasteful performer whose 
rior to the | temperamental qualities, however, are in advance of her 
Post’ was} technical attainments. 
of the late} |The writer’s attendance at the ‘ Monday Special’ Concerts 
being impossible, no reference to the playing of the attractive 
Bantock’s | programmes can be made ; but there have been various other 
nposer, to f events which call for brief mention. Foremost among these 
tice, as in | was Mr. Godfrey’s annual concert, which was highly successful. 
descri Sir Henry Wood conducted several numbers in his own inimit- 
technique, able manner, Mr. Mark Hambourg played the Tchaikovsky 
al creation | Concerto in B flat minor, and Mr. Frank Mullings was the 
t is almost } vocalist. An orchestral concert with which Madame Kirkby 
wealth of | Lunn was associated was another attraction. [ler contri- 
will arise } butions, though beautiful from the purely vocal standpoint, 
took place F were it must be confessed rather prosaic, and much more 
could have been made of Mendelssohn’s ‘O rest in the 
Lord.’ A return visit by M. Strockov, the Russian violinist, 
assisted this time by the Municipal Orchestra, was a 
pleasurable event; and a Chopin recital by M. Vladimir 
de Pachmann on March 8 proved delightful, the famous 
pianist by his beautiful playing almost recalling the days 
t is often | when he was at his zenith. Mr. Frederick Dawson, in 
the other | addition to his appearance at a Symphony Concert, gave a 
ustifiable, } very interesting recital, but for a second time laboured under 
lary. To} the weighty disadvantage of having to perform on an instru- 
Symphony ment that was badly out of tune. On March 14 Miss Adela 
aled with | Verne and M. Vallier gave a pianoforte and vocal recital, 
d say, an} both the performers receiving a warm welcome. Miss 
must be | Verne’s playing must indeed have been a revelation to those 
was writ | hitherto unacquainted with this great artist. Our final entry 
) over the | for this month is the visit paid by Mr. Plunket Greene on 
composet St. Patrick’s Day, when this admirable singer appeared in 
g requisi- | onjunction with the Orchestra. In the interpretation of 
forte and — song it is doubtful whether he has an equal. 
‘Dream- 
ol brooke, 
ined that BRISTOL. 
ered that The two concerts given by the Choral Society this season 
e on the have been splendidly supported, a fact that seems to indicate 
ave since | that the oratorios of Handel and Mendelssohn are still a 
it to itto | daw. There was not a vacant seat at the Colston 
pressure } Hall on March 17, when ‘For the Fallen’ and ‘Elijah’ 
a special | received interpretations of the high standard expected of 
e concett | Bristol’s premier Choral Society. Elgar’s requiem was of 
slebrated | course new to the singers, but most impressive was the effect. 
, but the | The choir and orchestra numbered five hundred performers, 
orsakov's | Miss Agnes Nicholls was the soloist, and Mr. George Riseley 
5 place | directed the performance. In ‘ Elijah’ the principal soloists 
y skilfal | were Miss Agnes Nicholls, Miss Margaret Balfour, Mr. 
Concerto | Joseph Reed, and Mr. Herbert Brown. As Mr. Riseley is 
never satisfied with the choir even in familiar works, unless 
ver, was} it has been thoroughly rehearsed, a grand presentation of 
ink that sach numbers as ‘ Thanks be to God’ was forthcoming, and 
criabin's} as this preceded the interval it was followed by a great 
yed, this} outburst of applause, this and the close of the oratorio being 
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the only occasions of such a demonstration of approval. 
Mr. Maurice Alexander was the principal violin, and Mr. 
A. E. Hill was at the organ. It is matter for regret to 
many that the Society has limited its twenty-eighth season to 
two concerts, four being given in pre-war times. 

On March 10 Colston Hall was filled to overflowing on 
the occasion of an exceptional concert. A contingent of 
Canadians from Moose Jaw visited Bristol to leave the 
colours of their battalion in the safe keeping of the Dean and 
Chapter of the Cathedral, and a concert was hurriedly 
arranged in their honour. The Moose Jaw Band played a 
number of popular items, including of course the Maple Leaf 
March, Mr. George Riseley contributed organ solos, the 
Bristol Glee Singers afforded much delight by their part- 
songs, and the soloists (Miss Gertrude Winchester and 
Mr. John Royce) were rewarded with hearty applause. The 
concert, which was patronised by the Lord Mayor and 
Sheriff, could scarcely have been organized in so short a 
time without the assistance of the Bristol Constabulary, who 
had the satisfaction of handing over a welcome sum to the 
Bristol Branch of the Red Cross Society. 

The series of Clifton Chamber Concerts was brought to a 
close on the evening of Monday, March 12, the promoters 
being well satisfied with the support accorded the four 
concerts, having regard to the exceptional times. The two 
principal works in the last programme were Dvordk’s well- 
known Quartet in E flat major, Op. 51, which was excellently 
played by Madame Marie Adolphi, Miss Hilda Barr, Mr. 
Alfred Best, and Mr. Percy Lewis, and César Franck’s Quintet 
in F minor, in which the string quartet was joined by Mr. 
Herbert Parsons. The latter played brilliantly some typical 
examples of Debussy, and was encored. Another popular 
feature of the scheme was Saint-Saéns’s Violin and Pianoforte 
Sonata in D minor, Op. 75, of which a charming interpreta- 
tion was given by Madame Adolphi and Mr. Parsons. 

The Bristol New Philharmonic Society gave its second 
concert of the season on March 21 at the Victoria Rooms 
before a large audience, which included the Sheriff (Col. 
J. B. Butler), and the president (Mr. George A. Wills). 
Mr. Arnold Barter, the hon. conductor, had at his command 
a well-trained though somewhat depleted choir in the male 
sections, and an efficient orchestra led by Mr. Maurice 
Alexander. Mr. C. W. Stear was the organist. Madame 
Katharine Gerrish, Miss Phyllis Lett, and Mr. Robert 
Burchill were heard in the solo passages in Bach’s Cantata, 
*The Lord is a Sun and Shield,’ and all concerned shared 
in a creditable performance. An orchestral feature that 
was very much enjoyed was the fifth Symphony in 
E minor of Tchaikovsky, the applause being most hearty 
after the beautiful Andante Cantabile. The second part 
of the programme was entirely modern. It included 
‘Toward the unknown region,’ for chorus and orchestra, 
by Dr. R. Vaughan Williams, a vice-president of the 
Society ; ‘ Let us now praise famous men,’ for solo and 
chorus, with organ accompaniment, by Dr. H. Walford 
Davies, who completed the work in Bristol Cathedral ; 
and ‘ Dubinoushka,’ for chorus and orchestra, by Rimsky- 
Korsakov. These varied compositions were admirably inter- 
preted and well received, but the greatest enthusiasm of the 
evening was aroused by Miss Phyllis Lett, who sang delight- 
fully the ‘ Sea-Pictures’ by Sir Edward Elgar. The concert 
was in aid of the Bristol branch of the British Red Cross 
Society. 

A cultured amateur musician has passed away in Mr. F. 
St. John Bullen, a well-known surgeon of Clifton. He was 
an able pianist, organist, and violinist. Many friends 
identified with music in Bristol attended the funeral service 
at St. Paul’s Church, Clifton, including Mr. C. T. Budgett 
and Mr. Gerard Fox, chairman and secretary respectively of 
the Bristol Musical Club of which Mr. Bullen was a 
member. He was also a prominent Freemason, having been 
a P.M. of the Royal Sussex Lodge of Hospitality, No. 187, 
and P.P.G. Sword Bearer, and many representatives of the 
Order attended the funeral. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The University Musical Society gave an orchestral concert 
on March 15, and performed the Suite in B minor for flute 
and strings (Bach), Air de Ballet ‘Les Indes galantes’ 





(Rameau), Symphony No. 2, in D (‘The London’), Hayda, 
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and Overture ‘La Clemenza di Tito’ (Mozart). Mr. 
Edward J. Dent conducted in place of Dr. Rootham, who 
was absent on account of ill-health. 

On March 10 the Newnham College Musical Society gave 
a performance of Pergolesi’s ‘Stabat Mater,’ under the 
conductorship of Dr. Mann. 

On Sunday evening, March 4, in Trinity College Chapel, 
Dr. Alan Gray gave an organ recital, and the choir sang the 
Motets ‘Justorum Anima’ (Byrd), ‘Hosanna to the Son 
of David *(O. Gibbons), ‘O God of Love’ (Kalinnikov), and 
*O praise the Lord’ (Rachmaninov). A collection was 
taken on behalf of the St. Dunstan’s Hostel for Blinded 
Soldiers and Sailors. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
DEVON. 

Certain of the Royal Naval accountants in Devonport 
Dockyard have found an edifying diversion from their work 
by combining themselves into a glee party, with Mr. R. R. 
Kimbell, one of themselves and a gifted musician, asconductor. 
Enthusiasm and diligence in practice under excellent training 
have produced gratifying results, and when the party first 
sang to a public audience on February 21, at Devonport, no 
doubt was left of the pleasure they gave to others and enjoyed 
themselves. Vitality of tone and expression, in Azavo as well 
as forte effects, made each number distinct and full of 
meaning. The part-songs were excellently chosen. 

On board H.M.T.S. ‘Impregnable,’ on February 28, a 
concert was given by those on the ship and a number of 
visitors. A string quartet, consisting of Sergt. Knowles, 
Musicians Hardy, Howell, and Ransley, with Naval School- 
master Adams at the pianoforte, played concerted items, 
chiefly operatic selections, and Boy Knight played ’cello 
solos with much credit. The ship’s band, under Mr. J. H. 
Ames, played several pieces. 

On the same date, in the Royal Marine Globe Theatre, 
Stonehouse, the divisional band in string combination, at a 
war fund concert, played the ‘ 1812’ Overture, and incidental 
music to a patriotic scena given by the Royal Marine Girls’ 
Ambulance Brigade. 

Plymouth Presbyterian Ladies’ Choir, augmented to a total 
of eighty voices, performed under Mr. P. E. Butchers on 
February 28. 


The usual course of the Saturday Corporation Concerts at | 


Plymouth Guildhall was varied on March 3 by a 
programme in which the string band of the Royal Garrison 
Artillery (Mr. R. G. Evans, conductor) collaborated with 
the borough organist in a Postlude by Smart, Tchaikovsky’s 
*Marche Slav,’ and the ‘Solemn Melody’ of Walford 
Davies. The band played asa novelty a Suite ‘ From the 
country-side ’ by Eric Coates, which proved picturesque and 
rhythmic music with attractive melodies. 

Chamber music at Torquay Pavilion, on February 20, 
consisted of Beethoven’s String (Juartet, Mozart’s Pianoforte 
Quintet in G minor (played by Mrs. Lennox Clayton, Miss 
Jessie Bowater, Mr. Lennox Clayton, and Miss Ethel Pettit, 
with Mr. Edgar Heapat the pianoforte), and Miss Ethel Pettit 
and Mr. Heap gave a beautiful performance of Brahms’s 
Sonata for Cello and Pianoforte, No. 1. On February 24, 
Mr. Philip Cathie(violin)and Miss Dorothy Dawson-Campbell 
(pianoforte) played music by Bach, Arensky, Paganini, 
Sarasate, Liszt, Chopin, Rachmaninov, and Scriabin, and 
with the orchestra the pianist played MacDowell’s Concerto 
in D minor, No. 2. Mr. Lennox Clayton conducted, and 
Miss Winifred Fisher sang. On March 9, the Reserve 
Battalion of the London Regiment R.F. gave two concerts, 
severally in orchestral and military combination, the most 
important item being Tchaikovsky’s ‘ 1812’ Overture played 
by the military band. In the Museum Hall at Torquay, on 
March 3, a patriotic Empire Cantata written and composed 
by Mr. E. P. Bovey, was interpreted by sixty youthful 
performers under the composer’s direction. At Waldon 
House, Torquay, members of Torquay and District 
Organists’ Association listened to a paper read by Mr. W. L. 
Twinning on ‘ Organ Accompaniment.’ 

At the tiny village of Wrafton, near Barnstaple, on 
February 19, a miscellaneous concert was given by Miss 
Pauline Hook, the Misses Alford and Hunt, Messrs. 
S. Harper and Minchington (vocalists), Miss Steadman and 
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The Plymouth Royal Marine Band, conducted 
Mr. P. S. G. O'Donnell, gave a concert at Exeter 
March 3, playing Elgar’s ‘Cockaigne’ Overture, Massenet; 
‘Scénes pittoresques,’ and a selection from 
Butterfly.” Songs were sung by Messrs. W. Belgron 
and A. Kellet. 

Dvorak’s String Quartet, Op. 96, was played at Dawlig 
on March 15 by Mrs. Dant, Miss Phyllis Smith 
Mrs. Houghton, and Rifleman R. V. Tabb, and eag 
player also contributed solos to the programme. 

The organ recitals given by Dr. H. J. Edwards i; 
Barnstaple Parish Church are rightly regarded by the public 
as events of interest and importance, and on March 16 ly 
introduced two Choral Preludes by Parry, ‘ Eventide’ ang 
‘Hanover,’ Mendelssohn’s first Sonata ; pieces by Guilman 
and Hollins were also given, and Mrs.  Fairfay 
sang two contralto solos from works by Dr. Edwards, 
Dr. Mackenzie played a violin solo and an obbligato. 


CORNWALL. 


A number of blind musicians gave concerts at Cambor 
on February 22, and at Truro on February 26, in aid of 
St. Dunstan’s Hostel for Blinded Soldiers and Sailor 
Mr. W. Wolstenholme (pianoforte) gave great pleasure to 
a large audience, songs were sung by Miss Maggie Lister, 
Miss Sarah Maden, Mr. Angus Brown, and Mr. Emes 
Littlewood. Mr. John Arr played violin pieces, and 
Miss Dora White was the accompanist. 

Members of the staff and pupils of Shebbear College 
performed songs, choruses, and instrumental music o 
February 23 in aid of Torrington V.A. Hospital. 

The newly-formed St. Dennis and District Musical Society 
justified its inauguration and evidenced conscientious study 
during its first session at a concert at Carne Hill, on March). 
Mr. S. D. Collins conducted, and St. Austell Ladies Vocal 
Quartet assisted in the programme. £13 16s. was the 
gratifying result, retained as a nucleus for the Society's funds. 

Launceston Choral Society, which has an able and 
conscientious conductor in Mr. C. Stanley Parsonson, 
managed to assemble with a very fair balance of voices, the 
war being considered, to give an excellent concert on March 
8 The madrigal ‘When Allen-a-Dale went a-hunting’ 
(R. L. de Pearsall) was an interesting item ; part-songs given 
included ‘O lovely May’ (German), ‘ Full fathom five’ 








Miss A. Reed (elocutionists), and Miss H. Spencer (violin). 


(Charles Wood), ‘There rolls the deep’ (C. H. H. Panny), 
and ‘ Cargoes’ (Balfour Gardiner), a list which indicated the 
broad and progressive mind of the teacher and singers; 
the chorus ‘ It comes from the misty ages’ (Elgar) closed the 
programme. Visitors from Plymouth who assisted were 
Miss Clarrie Martin and Mr. David Parkes (vocalists), Mis 
E. Allen (violinist), and Miss Winifred Blight (’cellist). 


EDINBURGH. 

On February 28 the Royal Choral Union gave an excellent 
interpretation of ‘Elijah.’ The soloists were Miss L. 
Stiles-Allen, Miss C. Mentiplay, Mr. A. E. Benson, and 
Mr. Herbert Brown. The Dunedin Society referred to from 
time to time in these notes also had a meeting on the same 
date. This Society affords opportunities of hearing works 
by Scottish authors and composers, and on this occasion 
Mr. D. A. Mackenzie produced a one-Act play entitled 
a ‘Fisher Wooing,’ which had a very enthusiastic reception 
The music was drawn from the instrumental and vocal works 
of MacCunn, Drysdale, Moffat, and E. Barrat. The 
Harrison Concert on February 17 introduced Mr. Eugene 
Goossens, jun., as conductor of the Beecham Symphony 
Orchestra in the absence of Sir Thomas Beecham. _ His 
interpretations were greatly admired for their dignified and 
effective restraint. The novelty in the programme was 
Mozart’s Violin Concerto No. 7, in D major. Miss Yvonne 
Astruc gave a delightful classical reading of the work. On 
March 10 Pachmann gavea pianoforte recital in the Usher Hall. 

The great event of the month and the season is the visit of 
the Beecham Opera Company. Its popularity is increasing 
as the days go on, and all the operas are drawing large 
audiences. The performance of Mozart’s ‘ Seraglio’ was 
delightful. Edinburgh has had the opportunity of hearing 
Charpentier’s ‘ Louise’ again (only the second time in the 
city), and Moussorgsky’s ‘Boris Godounov’ for the first 
time. The répertoire of the Company is the same as that of 
the London season. 
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LIVERPOOL. 

The tenth Philharmonic Concert on February 20 presented 
another opportunity for young Mr. ¢ 
display his ability as an orchestral conductor, in a programme 
which commenced with Chabrier’s ‘Gwendolen’ Overture, 
3 work which arouses an interest not so fully maintained as 
js the case with Rimsky-Korsakov’s fantastic Suite, 
‘Le Coq d’Or,’ which affords piquant hearing apart from 
stage accessories. Of both pieces a brilliant performance 
was enjoyed, thanks to Mr. Goossens and the admirable 
orchestra, which was no less satisfactory in Cowen’s 
‘Butterfly’s Ball’ Overture, and in a ‘ Réverie’ by Scriabin 
not especially remarkable except for its shortness. The 
chief feature of the evening was undoubtedly found in 
Mr. Arthur Catterall’s splendid playing of the solo part of 
Brahms’s Violin Concerto. Hisperformance also commended 
the musicianly features of a Violin ‘ Ballade and Refrain 
Rococo,’ by H. Foulds. Miss Lilian Burgiss found 
favour by her pleasing and unaffected style in singing 
Mozart’s ‘Dove Sono’ and songs by Arthur Foote and 
C. G. Spross. The choice of Sir Frederick Bridge’s 
arrangement of old Richard Dering’s Motet ‘O God of 
Battles’ was most timely, and gave the choir an opportunity 
to be heard in a well-intentioned, if not wholly effective, 
performance. 

After a long course of orchestral and chamber music, it 
was a welcome relief to hear a choral work at the eleventh 
Philharmonic Concert on March 6, which was devoted toa first 
performance in its entirety by the Society of Coleridge- 
Taylor's ‘Scenes from Hiawatha.’ The committee could 
not have made a more popular choice, and conducted by Sir 
Frederic Cowen the orchestral features of the music were 
especially well presented by the fine band led by Mr. Catterall. 
The choir was not so sure and steady in the opening section as 
in the later parts of the trilogy, and it was evident that more 
rehearsals would have been an advantage, especially as 
single-voice copies were used. But there was much to 
commend in matters of expression and well-balanced tone. 
Of the vocal principals, Miss Agnes Nicholls distinguished 
herself, and Mr. Charles Mott sang well in the baritone 
music. Mr. Alfred Heather, owing to a cold, hardly did 
himself justice in ‘Onaway, awake,’ that imperishable gem 
ofa work which seems long destined to enjoy public favour, 
although it was again apparent that the unmistakable 
inspiration of the ‘ Wedding Feast’ is not wholly sustained 
in the later sections of the trilogy. 

There has been some fluttering in local dovecotes respecting 
the regulations as to ‘ full dress ’ at the Philharmonic Concerts 
which have hitherto been rigorously enforced upon occupiers 
of seats in the stalls and boxes. In deference to expressions 
of public opinion the committee temporarily relaxed its 
Draconian rules, and at the last two concerts evening dress 
was optional. This is an upheaval which has taken a 
European war to bring about, and it is worthy of record that 
very few people availed themselves of the privilege. 

The result of a p/ébiscite taken of the supporters of the 
Harrison Frewin English Opera Company as to whether 
‘Tannhauser’ should be played during the successful season 
of sixteen weeks at the Shakespeare Theatre was that 4,632 
voted for and only 182 against the inclusion of the opera. 
The ‘ Ayes’ therefore gained the day, and the management 
gracefully recognised the position by performing ‘ Tannhiuser’ 
onMarch 19. Apropos its composer, it is useful to remember 
that Mr. Frederick Dawson pointed out in his recent lecture 
that in the matter of style all Wagner really did was to 
re-state to modern illustrations what others had written 
hundreds of years previously. But as Mr. Dawson said, 
‘Wagner is not the only German whom we have found out 
to be a thief.’ 

At the sixth and final concert of the Symphony Orchestra’s 
season, on March 3, Mr. Akeroyd played familiar trump 
cads in items by Wagner and Tchaikovsky, but the chief 
attraction for a crowded audience centred in Madame Clara 
Butt’s glorious voice, which was finely heard in Frank 
Bridge’s arrangement of the old melody ‘A joyous Easter 
Hymn,’ with its ecstatic ‘ Alleluias,’ and also in Edward 
German’s setting of Kipling’s ‘Have you news of my boy 
Jack,’ lines of tragic pathos, which still await music of equal 
inspiration. A word of congratulation isdue to Mr. Akeroyd 
for the excellent music he has provided and so ably 


Eugéne Goossens to | 


conducted at these concerts, and also to the business manage- 
ment which has resulted in a credit balance after paying the 
orchestral players their usual fees. 
| To the success of the miscellaneous concert given by the 
Post Office Choral Society on March 14, the intelligent 
| singing of the choir very largely contributed. It is matter 
| congratulation to the community as well as to this 
| admirable branch of the public service that so much excellent 
| choral material is still available in the ranks of this Society 
and so well organized. Conducted by Mr. Arthur Davies the 
| compact body of 170 singers sang with great expression and 
tonal beauty in Brahms’s part-song ‘ In Autumn,’ and also in 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hear my Prayer,’ in which the soprano solo 
was powerfully sung by Miss Desiree Ellinger. And not only 
finish but also whole-hearted vigour was forthcoming in the 
singing of Elgar’s ‘ The Challenge of Thor.’ The miscel- 
laneous items included acceptable songs from Miss Hilda 
Cragg-James and Mr. Charles Leeds, and a competent 
orchestra led by Mr. Alfred Ross materially assisted in the 
accompaniments. 

Mr. Joseph Holbrooke’s fourth programme at the Crane 
Hall, on March 5, was typically modern, and provided 
the uninitiated with one or two nuts to crack in the 
elusive harmonic scheme of Ravel’s Quartet in F, in 
Mr. Holbrooke’s Pianoforte Toccata, an unbeautiful 
tour de force, and Mr. Eugéne Goossens’s clever and 
imaginative little pieces ‘ By the Tarn’ and ‘ Jack o’ Lantern.’ 
Miss Gladys Moger sang artistically in songs by Purcell and 
Hook, as well as in Mr. Holbrooke’s ‘ Killary,’ a characteristic 
example not exactly compelling in its vocal charm. On this 
occasion, in the string quartet, Mr. John Saunders was 
associated with Mr. C. Woodhouse, Mr. E. M. La Prade, 
and Mr. Felix Salmond. 

For the fourth and final chamber concert of the Rodewald 
Concert Society on March 12, a selection of somewhat 
violent contrast was offered in Ravel's Quartet in F, 
Dittersdorf’s Quartet in E flat, and Beethoven’s Quartet 
in G, Op. 18, No. 2, which by its calm and formal beauty 
helped to restore the equanimity of those whom Ravel had 
puzzled. These of course did not include the ultra-moderns 
of the audience, who had reason to be delighted with the 
performance of the complex music given by Mr. Catterall and 
his associates, Mr. John Bridge, Mr. F. S. Park, and 
Mr. J. S. Hoek, who are players of infinite resource. 

Conducted by Mr. John Tobin, Elgar's latest choral 
works ‘ For the Fallen’ and ‘To Women’ were sung by the 
Crosby, Waterloo, and Blundellsands Choral Union with 
Miss Ella Rees as soprano soloist, in the Waterloo Town 
Hall on March 14. 

At the recent Trinity College prize distribution, Prof. 
J. C. Bridge strongly advocated the teaching of the violin in 
preference to the ‘ everlasting pianoforte,’ and at the same 
meeting Mr. Legge, the City Director of Education, expressed 
himself as pleased with the rapid development of a movement 
to teach vast numbers of people to enjoy and appreciate 
good music rather than to sing or play badly or indifferently. 
It has transpired subsequently that the approval expressed 
of this new movement was not intended to discourage (as 
had been reasonably inferred) the voluntary labours of local 
school-teachers under the Education Authority in promoting 
class-singing as a ‘ vitalising force,’ and in this belief active 
preparations for the forthcoming ‘massed-singing’ festival 
are now proceeding. 

A concert-lecture on César Franck was given to the 
members of the Liverpool and District Organists and 
Choirmasters’ Association on March 5, by Mr. C. W. Bridson, 
assisted by Mr. R. J. Forbes, the well-known pianist, who 
collaborated with Miss Kathleen Daly (violin) in several well- 
played examples. Mr. Walter Bridson was the vocalist. 


MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT. 


The season now rapidly drawing to its close has witnessed 
the termination of the careers of three notable Hallé wind- 
players—two by death, in Messrs. V. L. Needham (flautist) 
a (on March 14) Charles Reynolds (oboeist) (see p. 160), 
while Mr. Paersch, the leader of the Hallé horns, has been 
compelled to give up active work owing to declining health, 
brought about by continual insomnia. 

Preparations for the opera season commenced on 
March 25 with orchestral rehearsals, and from April 2 to 
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May 25 seventeen operas will be staged at the New Queen’s 
Theatre. Expectations had been raised of a seven-weeks’ 
season, but Birmingham developments have caused a 
curtailment here in order to consolidate the position there— 
a matter for congratulation to all concerned. The Beecham 
Company has not before played at Manchester ‘ Aida,’ 
* Louise,’ ‘Tosca,’ ‘Samson and Delilah,’ ‘Il Seraglio,’ 
*Girl of the Golden West,’ ‘ Trovatore,’ or ‘ Fair Maid 
of Perth’ (Bizet); and ‘ Otello,’ produced here last June, in 
Italian, will now be given in an English version. The 
expected Glinka, ‘A Life for the Czar,’ will not be 
forthcoming. Eugéne Goossens, sen., will 





— 


in order of importance is the revelation of Goossens’s powey 
as conductor. He lacks Sir Thomas Beecham’s Criving 
force, fire, impetuosity, galvanic power—call it what you 
will—but I think a considered judgment would place him 
second to Sir Thomas in the Young England School ¢ 
conductors. Nothing seems to come amiss to him, and he 
conveys the impression of doing big things unconsciously, 
and so far there is no evidence that he is likely 
to become a stylist rather than a true interpreter, 
I hope it may be possible to study his art at close quarters jg 
some of the big operas which we shall have during April 
and the first week in May, because that will reveal mercilessly 





welcomed to a share in the conducting, as also Mr. 
Aylmer Buesst. 


The season has, if anything, emphasized the importance 


of the Saturday night audience, and if this has been the case 
under the present abnormal conditions, it is tolerably certain 
that its future position will be greatly strengthened. In the 
quality of the programmes, conductors, and soloists there is 
little or nothing to choose between the Hallé on Thursday 
nights and the ‘ Proms.’ on Saturday nights. The former 
audience contains more elderly people of leisure, the latter a 
greater proportion of younger folk who are obviously fully 
employed during the week. If there be a return to normal 
peace conditions in a year or two, the questions will be: 
*What probability is there that the gradually-declining 
numbers of the older supporters of music here will be 
replaced by the younger generations possessed of means and 
sufficient interest in matters artistic to keep alive the older 
Soci ty, and wi!l the newer Saturday growth help to strengthen 
the parent tree or shoot up into an independent existence ?’ 
On its orchestral side Manchester may now be said to be 
fairly abreast of Stravinsky’s art. We have had his songs ; 
the brief ‘ Fireworks,’ dating from 1908; the ‘ L’oiseau 
de feu’ Suite of 1910; last season some fragments of 
* Petrouchka,’ and on March 1 the same ballet-music in its 
entirety. Impressions are gradually crystallising, although 
we are labouring under the great disability of coming to 
conclusions on Stravinsky with only an incomplete knowledge 
of everything that goes to a complete understanding. 
Stravinsky’s orchestration, minus stage-action and scenic 
effects, conveys much less to the hearer than, say, Wagner, 
Strauss, or Rimsky-Korsakov shorn of similar accessories. 
If a final judgment must wait for 


experiences, speculation on revealed tendencies may have | 
In Stravinsky’s hands the orchestra attains | 


some interest. 
a graphic power not known before, and even without 
knowing much or anything about the accompanying dramatic 
action, one feels instinctively that the music must have 
considerable sustaining power, for no rational being would or 
could write like that unless to enforce or heighten such a 
situation. All the works of his so far heard here reveal his 
tendencies to a realistic view of music’s potentialities, but 
not along the lines of, say, Strauss or later Germans. If his 
subject be accepted as one fitted to be put to such imaginative 
uses, then it must be conceded that Stravinsky’s score 
reveals both imagination and discretion of a high order 
in the use of the orchestra for subtle and exact shades of 
colour, and in the free and often audacious use of dissonance. 
*Petrouchka’ abounds in such instances—the crowd at 
the fair, and the fun of the opposition bands, the drollery 
of the dancing-bear episode, and so on. There is a 
delicacy and sureness of touch that differentiates it from 
what the average member of an audience had come to regard 
as ‘realistic’ music, meaning something coarse, brutal, or 
violently hideous. To try and ‘enjoy’ this music as one 
might enjoy ‘ Mazeppa,’ or ‘ Francesca,’ is to approach it 
from an entirely wrong direction. It is meant to be frankly 
illustrative, and the strongest argument that can be advanced 
for concert-room performance is that when the happy day of 
Russian ballet should dawn in Manchester, a goodly pro- 
portion of the audience will have a passing acquaintance 
with the subject, if in only one of its three aspects. 
That Stravinsky has extended the idiom of legitimate musical 
expression, both in veracity and picturesqueness, seems to me 
to admit of no doubt. The band does not as yet display 
quite the same degree of virtuosity as in ‘ L’oiseau de feu,’ 
but that is sure to come, and with it probable illumination 
on points now relatively obscure. I am inclined to rank 
this Stravinsky-propaganda* campaign as the most dis- 
tinguishing feature of the Hallé season just closed. Next 


be warmly 


any flaw in his sense of perspective. The due correlation 
of symphonic movements often exposes a conductors 
weakness, but when a man has to relate Scene 1 of Act 1 to 
| the middle and end of a long night’s opera, he is gifted 
| indeed if he cin convey the impression of having from the 
| outset realised the true proportions of the whole. Richter 
| undoubtedly had that instinct to a supreme degree. 


NOTTINGHAM AND DISTRICT. 
| 


| On February 22 the Nottingham Sacred Harmonic Society 
| brought its season toa close with the very xppropriate selection 
| of Handel’s ‘ Judas Maccabeeus.’ It would be unfair to say 
| the Society never sang better, but it must be admitted that 
| considering the difficulties of the times, the choral singing 
| was good. The soloists were Miss Laura Evan Williams, 
|Madame Annie Johnstone, Mr. Frank Mullings, and 
|Mr. Norman Allin (whose first visit to Nottingham was 
| greatly appreciated). Much of the excellence of the 

formance was due to the constant care of Mr. Allen Gill, the 
| conductor, and his leader, Mr. Wynne Reeves, and mention 
|must be made of Mr. Bernard Johnson's useful aid at the 
| organ. 
| On March 4 Mr. Bernard Johnson gave an organ recital at 
|the Albert Hall, when he was heard to advantage in Bach's 
| Toccata and Fugue in C, Guilmant’s ‘ Prayer’ and ‘ Cradle 
| Song,’ and Hollins’s Communion in D. Grieg’s Pianoforte 
| Concerto in A minor was beautifully played by Miss Una 
| Truman, the organ supplying the orchestral parts. 


Russian _ ballet | 


OXFORD. 


| The first concert of the present term was held in the 
Sheldonian on February 7, when Madame Clara Butt, 
supported by a strong party of artists, gave an excellent 
miscellaneous concert to a large audience, though we cannot 
help thinking it was a pity that so very many encores were 
demanded. 

On February 14 Miss Evelyn Jansz, assisted by Miss Grace 
Eales (vocalist), gave an interesting concert in the Old 
Holywell Music Room. It is not often that an artist appears 
in a three-fold character, but Miss Jansz appeared as @ 
pianoforte composer, a song-writer, and as an interpreter of 
the Chopin school. Her own pieces, ‘Deux Souvenirs de 
l’Orient,’ ‘Le Matin’ and ‘Barcarolle,’ were beautifully 
played, but she was not so fortunate with the Chopin group, 
and we venture to think that the over-elaboration of the 
pedal was responsible for the lack of intellectual clearness 
here and there. The six songs sung by Miss Eales were all 
composed by Miss Jansz, and all were beautifully performed. 
We shall hope to hear these ladies again. 

On February 27 the Professor of Music, Sir Walter Parratt, 
gave his terminal lecture in the Sheldonian u * Organ 
music from S. S. Wesley to the present time,’ the illustrations 
being given by Mr. Ley. He began by saying that it was 
impossible to over-estimate the work of Wesley as a musiciaa 
and organist. He was, perhaps, the greatest extemporizet 
we ever had. He (Sir Walter) had heard him at his best. 
Wesley used to write his subject on a little strip of must 
paper, and carefully place it on the desk so that he could 
glance at it whenever he wished. These extemporizations 
were sometimes almost marvellous, Wesley being especially 
good at ‘extraneous modulation’ and prone to revel i 
plunging into all sorts of intricacies. He was exceedingly 
clever in their management, and mostly came out of the fray 
with clean hands. Coming to our times, of to-day, the 
| Professor said there was just now a rage for ‘Choral 
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Preludes’ adapted for the organ, and notwithstanding the 
rage he hardly thought composers could be better occupied, 
for at least two great writers, Parry and Stanford, had 

uced in this form some of the best of our treasures. 
eonticns were played from the works of these composers, 
asalso from those of Harwood and Charles Wood. The 
Allegretto from Elgar’s Organ Sonata was also given. This 
however the Professor thought to be too orchestral for 

wine organ music. At the conclusion of his lecture 
ir Walter strongly advised all would-be organists not to 
attempt Chopin music on the instrument, for which it is 
altogether unsuitable, but to work closely and laboriously on 
the great lines of John Sebastian Bach. The iecture was 
much appreciated. 

On February 28 a concert was given in the Sheldonian by 
Mr. Benno Moiseiwitsch, Miss Daisy Kennedy (violin), and 
Madame Alys Bateman (vocalist), in aid of the Richmond 
Home for totally disabled sailors and soldiers. The programme 
consisted entirely of foreign compositions mostly Russian and 
Polish, many of them interesting and mainly new to an 
Oxford audience. The opening piece, * Poéme Sonata,’ by 
Catoire, played by Miss Kennedy and Mr. Moiseiwitsch, is 
inone movement only. Starting quietly with an expressive 
melody well harmonized, it gradually works up to a dramatic 
climax with a richly varied accompaniment. The performance 
was excellent, though occasionally the violin was obscured. 
Miss Kennedy’s group of half-a-dozen violin solos followed, 
César Cui’s ‘ Orientale ’’ and Koslov’s ‘Perpetuum Mobile’ 
(Op. 6) seeming greatly to please the audience. Madame 
Bateman contributed a number of songs, ‘ Afton Water’ by 
Merikanto, and ‘Evening Mists’ by Gnessin, calling for 
special mention for their exquisite interpretation. Mr. 
Moiseiwitsch played in masterly style Schumann’s Toccata 
and Chant Polonaise by Chopin-Liszt amongst other things. 

On Sunday afternoon, March 11, came the concert of the 
term, when Bach’s ‘St. John’ Passion was given in the 
Sheldonian by the Choral Society and Bach Choir, under 
Dr. Allen, the soloists being Miss McLelland and Miss 
Silvers, and Messrs. Adams and Parker. Miss McLelland 
was especially good in the beautiful aria, ‘ Dissolve, O my 
heart,’ and Miss Silvers gave a really fine interpretation of 
‘See Judah’s hero triumphs.” The choir was excellent on 
the whole, especially considering the depletion of the ranks 
of the tenors and basses by the exigent demands of the war. 
For all that, however, the striking and tumultuous choruses 
were attacked with great precision and vigour, while the 
singing of the chorales could hardly have been surpassed for 
beauty and purity of tone. 


SHEFFIELD AND DISTRICT. 


Still specialising in Purcell’s music, the Sheffield 
University Musical Society revived ‘The Fairy Queen’ on 
March 17. Dr. Coward, who had bestowed much care 
on the revival, claimed that probably it was the most 
complete performance of the music since 1707. Regarding 
the event as of considerable historical interest, he gave the 
work practically in its entirety, omitting only a few of the 
orchestral passages in the music to the revels, wedding 
festivities, and the Chinese pageant, and tenor solo ‘Come, 
all ye songsters.” There was an excellent string orchestra, 
and the choir of the Society showed considerable versatility 
in its treatment of the different choral sections. Naturally 
i0 music of such uneven quality the interest fluctuates, and 
the result of the performance endorsed the conclusion to 
which most people have come: that in these extended works 
of Purcell’s the best portions have already been retrieved, 
and that, full of historic interest as they are, their concert- 
value is limited to isolated items. The ‘Drunken Poet’ 
scene, the beautiful Seasons music, the poignant Plaint, 

chorus ‘ Hail! great parent of us all,’ and the brilliant 
‘Hark! the ech’ing air,’ made all their wonted effect 
ma performance which was conceived and carried out with 
excellent judgment. 

At the weekly ‘Thursday Three o’Clocks’ of the Misses 
Foxon some varied and unhackneyed music has been heard 
during the month. Mr. Collin Smith played Glazounov’s 
‘Serenade Espagnole,’ and an Adagio by Bargiel for ’cello 
with sensitive tone and scholarly phrasing ; while another 





artistic cellist, Mr. Maurice Taylor, played, with Miss Ethel 
Cook, the D minor Suite of Saint-Saéns for pianoforte and 
’cello, and was also heard in Bach’s Suite No. 3 for ’cello 
alone. The finished violin-playing of Miss Zoe Addy, the 
thoughtful interpretation by Miss Ethel Cook of two of 
Brabms’s Intermezzi, and the tasteful singing by Miss Ena 
Roberts of some modern art-songs, are to be recorded. 

A recital of music for two pianofortes was given at the 
Montgomery Hall by Miss Margaret Welby and Miss 
Marguerite Pogson. The programme included ‘ Silhouettes,’ 
Op. 23 (Arensky), Variations on a theme of Beethoven, 
Op. 35 (Saint-Saéns), ‘Petite Suite’ (Debussy), and 
‘Variations on an Irish Air,’ Op. 17 (Norman O'Neill). 
The net impression of the recital was favourable to the 
combination, in hands capable of securing contrast and 
variety of treatment. The programme, so excellently 
diversified, was much enjoyed. Miss Eva Rich and Mr. E. 
Platts sang. 

The Hallé Orchestra, with Sir. Thomas Beecham in 
command, played at the last Subscription Concert. Mr. 
William Murdoch was the soloist in a masterly performance 
of Beethoven’s ‘ Emperor’ Concerto. 


YORKSHIRE. 


LEEDS. 


The Leeds Choral Union’s Concert on March 7 was one 
of the best it has ever given. It was a repetition of the 
Elgar Concerts given a year ago by Madame Clara Butt, 
who again took the part of the Angel in ‘The Dream of 
Gerontius,’ Mr. Gervase Elwes and Mr. Herbert Brown 
being the other principals, while Miss Agnes Nicholls sang 
in the two recent compositions, ‘To Women’ and ‘ For the 
Fallen.’ Under the composer’s direction really admirable 
performances were given, and the intimate beauty of the two 
shorter pieces was brought out with impressive effect. Even 
Elgar has done nothing more tender in sentiment than ‘ To 
Women,’ which, without any pretentiousness, impresses one 
deeply. Two of the Saturday Orchestral Concerts, on 
February 24 and March 17, brought this series to a close, and 
with it Mr. Fricker severs his connection with the Orchestra 
he has made and with the concerts which have done more 
to popularise the best music in Leeds than any other 
institution in the town. Some pleasant little ceremonies, 
private in the case of the orchestra, public in the graceful 
valedictory remarks made at the concert by Mr. Sadler, Vice- 
Chancellor of Leeds University and chairman of the Concerts 
Committee, attended the latter event, when a very fine 
performance of Elgar’s Violin Concerto, with Mr. Sammons 
as soloist, and novelties to Leeds in the shape of Scriabin’s 
first Symphony and Ernest Farrar’s English Pastoral Suite, 
marked an occasion which must remain a landmark in these 
concerts. At the earlier concert Mr. Herbert Johnson’s 
very brilliant playing in César Franck’s Symphonic- 
Variations, and Miss Elsie Suddaby’s artistic singing, 
with a charming performance of one of the most genial 
of Haydn’s Symphonies (in D, No. 7 of the Salomon 
set), were the outstanding features. It is pleasant to 
record that the orchestra, in its very exacting task in 
accompanying Elgar’s Concerto, showed to such advantage 
that Mr. Fricker may congratulate himself on leaving it at 
its highest state of efficiency. He appeared once again in 
the capacity of conductor of the Leeds Philharmonic Society 
at its concert on March 20, when the programme consisted 
mainly of unaccompanied choral music, including Bach’s 
Motet, ‘Come, Jesu, come,’ the ‘ Vatergruft’ of Cornelius, 
Rutland Boughton’s delightful Choral Variations on Two 
Folk-songs, and pieces by Parry, Granville Bantock, 
von Holst, and Rachmaninov, which served well to display 
the refined artistic powers of the choir. Miss Adela Verne 
was the pianist, and Mr. William Hayle the baritone soloist. 

At the Leeds Bohemian Concert on March 14, a rich 
programme comprised the Pianoforte Quintets of César 
Franck and Dvorak, and some short pieces, in a lighter vein, 
for string quartet by Frank Bridge and Glazounov. In the 
excellent quartet party led by Mr. Alexander Cohen, the 
war has produced some changes which have furnished more 
opportunities for women musicians, and now Miss Elsa 
Stamford as second violin, Miss Lily Simms, viola, ard 
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Miss Kathleen Moorhouse, a most promising young violon- 
cellist, vindicate the honour of their sex by showing their 
capability to sustain fully the reputation of the Quartet. If 
further opportunities are afforded them of co-operating they 
should reach a high standard of efficiency. Mr. Herbert 
Johnson was the pianist, and his brilliant and forceful 
laying added materially to the effect of the Quintets. On 
March 9 Mr. Cohen gave one of his sonata recitals, and was 
joined by Miss Kathleen Frise Smith in performances of 
Catoire’s ‘Poéme’ Sonata, and Sonatas by Veracini and 
César Franck, which were made the more effective by the 
sympathy existing between the players. At the Leeds 
University, on February 27, Miss Isabel Purdon and Mr. 
Percy Richardson gave a programme of violin and pianoforte 
music by composers whose names, Jones, Parry, and Walford 
Davies, reminded us of the close proximity of St. David’s 
Day. John Jones, the 18th century organist of St. Paul’s, 
was evidently a refined and gifted musician, whose work well 
deserves resurrecting. At St. Chad’s Church, on March 19, 
the performance of Brahms’s ‘German Requiem,’ which has 
now happily become too settled an annual event for the war 
to affect it, took place, under Mr. Richardson’s direction, 
and with Miss Elsie Suddaby and Mr. Nathan Whiteley as 
the soloists. A most impressive reading of this great work 
was given, and the sensitive singing of the soprano solo 
deserves especial mention. 


BRADFORD. 


At Bradford the Subscription Concert on February 23, 
though good of its kind, may be briefly recorded. Mr. Mark 
Hambourg startled rather than charmed by his explosive 
reading of Bach’s great D minor Toccata, Mr. Catterall 
proved himself a genuine artist in violin solos, and Miss 
Carrie Tubb sang the ‘ Willow’ song from Verdi's * Otello’ 
in her usual impeccable fashion. At the last Subscription 
Concert of the season, on March 16, Sir Thomas Beecham 
conducted a Wagner selection including a great part of the 
first Act of ‘ Lohengrin,’ the love-duet from ‘ Die Walkiire,’ 
and the great scene from the first Act of ‘ Parsifal.”? Miss 
Agnes Nicholls, Mr. Walter Hyde, Mr. Robert Radford, and 
Mr. Powell Edwards, were all well suited to their respective 
parts. Mr. Fricker made another ‘ last appearance,’ on this 
occasion in connection with the Festival Choral Society, 
conducting highly finished performances of Elgar’s ‘To 
Women’ and ‘For the Fallen.’ Free Chamber Concerts 
took place on February 26 and March 12. At the former 
John Ireland’s powerful D minor Violin Sonata was played by 
Mr. Dunford and Mr. Midgley, and Miss Nellie Judson was 
the vocalist. At the latter a very promising young pianist 
was introduced in Miss Ida Bellerby, who has already 
developed into a fine artist, and joined Messrs. Edgar Drake 
and G. S. Drake in a very brilliant performance of 
Tchaikovsky’s great ‘Elegiac Trio.’ Mr. Charlesworth 
George was the vocalist. On March 10 the Bradford 
Permanent Orchestra concluded its season, Mr. Eugene 
Goossens, jun., conducting, among other things, the 
Overture to Rimsky-Korsakov’s early opera ‘ The Maid of 
Pskov’ (alias ‘ Ivan the Terrible’), and the ‘ Karelia’ Suite 
of Sibelius. Grieg’s Pianoforte Concerto was the chief 
thing in the programme, the soloist being a young Bradford 
pianist, Miss Louie Mortimer, a sensitive and refined artist, 
who with greater confidence in her powers should add to her 
playing that element of abandon that is necessary to the 
bravura passages which are a feature of concerto music. 
Miss Lilian Stiles-Allen, the vocalist, is another artist to 
whom the term ‘ impeccable’ fairly applies. On March 7 
the Bradford Old Choral Society, under Mr. E. J. Pickles, 
gave a creditable performance of ‘King Olaf,’ with 
Madame Emily Breare, Mr. Mullings, and Mr. George 
Parker as principals. 


OTHER TOWNS. 


The Huddersfield Choral Society, on March 2, gave 
Handel’s * Samson,’ which suited well the forceful splendour 
of its remarkable choir. Miss Esta d’Argo, Miss Dorothy 
Webster, Mr. Alfred Heather, and Mr. Herbert Brown were 
a most capable quartet of principals, and Dr. Coward con- 


the Huddersfield Glee and Madrigal Society, which under y 
artistic conductor in Mr. C. H. Moody and an enterprisj 
president in Mr. Charles Sykes, has made a great advance q 
late, gave a very enjoyable concert of vocal music whig 
ranged from Orlando di Lasso to Debussy, and include 
an adaptation by the ingenious Sir Frederick Bridge of th 
* Battle Prayer’ in ‘ King Henry V.’ to music by Shakespeare; 
contemporary, Dering. Madame Kirkby Lunn’s dramat; 
singing enlivened the programme, and a young local violinig 
Mr. J. E. Crowther, showed that he has already achievg 
considerable technical ability. At Halifax, on March 8, My 
Fricker conducted a concert by the Choral Society which endg 
its ninety-ninth season, and included Debussy’s ‘ Blessed 
Damozel,’ Verdi’s ‘ Stabat Mater,’ and Mozart’s * Splendent 
Te, Deus,’ while Mr. Herbert Johnson repeated his Leeds 
success as soloist in Franck’s Symphonic Variations. It wasa 
altogether delightful programme, and the performancs 
sustained throughout a high standard of efficiency. Mig 
Olive Sturgess and Miss Hilda Mitchell were the principd 
vocalists. On March 2, Mr. Catterall’s quartet party 
appeared at the Halifax Chamber Concert, and played 
Quartets by Beethoven (in G, Op. 18), Brahms (in A minor, 
Op. 51), and Taneiev (in A minor, Op. 11) in brillian 
style. Messrs. J. S. Bridge, F. S. Park, and J. C. Hoe 
were Mr. Catterall’s colleagues. On February 24 Mis 
Ella M. Bradford gave a chamber concert at Harrogate, and 
joined Mr. Rawdon Briggs in Violin Sonatas by Beethoven 
(in C minor, Op. 30) and Brahms (in A). Miss Dorothy 
Milnes and Miss Ethel Milnes contributed songs to the 
programme. On March 9 the Ilkley Vocal Society, with 
Mr. Akeroyd as conductor, and Mr. Percy Richardson at the 
pianoforte, gave a pleasing miscellaneous programme, 
including Brahms’s ‘ Song of Destiny,’ and Stanford’s * Songs 
of the Fleet.’ Mr. John Dunn was a brilliant solo violinist, 
and Miss Elsie Suddaby’s singing was a pleasing feature of the 
concert. 





CRAVEN ARMS.—The District Choral Society’s sixteenth 
concert on February 13, presented the concert-edition d 
‘A Princess of Kensington’ (Edward German). The Rev, 
W. M. D. La Touche conducted. The proceeds were far 
V.A.D. funds. 


Great Ayron (YorRKs).—Mr. F. 
March 6, lectured on ‘ French composers.’ 
vocal and instrumental illustrations. 


HANLEY.—The North Staffordshire Symphony Orchestra 
brought forward an excellent programme on March 1. It 
included Beethoven’s No. 5 Pianoforte Concerto, the solo in 
which was played by Miss Lucy Pierce, and his seventh 
Symphony. Mr. John Cope conducted. 


Rivers Arundel, on 
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LONDONDERRY.—Two amateur operatic Societies have 
given performances recently. Mr. O’Brien’s Company gave 
a week’s opera, presenting ‘ Maritana’ and ‘Lily of 
Killarney,’ each four times. A strong chorus of sixty was 
supported by professional principals from Dublin and 
Belfast. The Londonderry Amateur Operatic Society, 
conducted by Mr. Henry Coleman, entered upon its third 
season with four performances of ‘ The Yeomen of the Guard.’ 
This Society confines itself to Gilbert and Sullivan operas. 
The Philharmonic Society gave its second concert o 
the season on February 22, presenting a miscellaneous 
programme which included Elgar’s ‘ For the Fallen’ anda 
Choral Fantasia on ‘Mignon.’ The soloists were Miss 
Perceval Allen and Mr. Brandon Thomas. Mr. A. J. 
Cunningham conducted. The Saturday night concerts for 
soldiers continue to attract large numbers of civilians. 


MONTREAL.—The ‘ Manzoni Requiem ’ was most success- 
fully performed on February 15 by the augmented choir of 
St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church before an audience of about 
2,500 people in St. James Methodist Church—the largest 
Protestant Church in Montreal. The work was given iD 
memory of soldiers who have fallen in the war. It had never 
been heard in Montreal before, and it proved to be one of the 
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musical events of the season. Considering the comparatively 
small size of Mr. Blair’s choir, which totalled seventy-eight 
voices, and the moderate proportions of the orchestra, the 





ducted with his unfailing zeal and energy. On February 27 


Requiem was given a rich and sympathetic performance. 
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The composition was obviously familiar to the Boston 
Festival Club Orchestra, which assisted. The soloists 
were Miss Grace Kerns, Miss Rose Bryant, Mr. Albert 
Lindquest, and Mr. Frank Croxton, all of New York. 
Mr. J. E F. Martin of St. James’s Anglican Church, presided 
at the organ, and Mr. Blair conducted. 


TorONTO.—The ‘National Chorus,’ conducted by 
Dr. Albert Ham, achieved much success on January 25. 
Elgar’s music was represented by the beautiful part-song 
‘The Shower,’ the chorus ‘It comes from the misty ages,’ 
and the section of the ‘ Spirit of England’ ‘ To Women.’ 
Other pieces were Rathbone’s ‘Vox ultima crucis, 
‘Sir Eglamore,’ Percy Fletcher’s ‘ Ring out, wild bells, 
and Coleridge-Taylor’s choral Rhapsody, ‘ Sea-drift.” Mr. 
Morgan Kingston was the soloist. 


Miscellaneous, 


There has been trouble at Helensburgh (Scotland). The 
town rejoices in a small but excellent concert hall in which 
chamber subscription concerts of a high class have been 
given for twenty-nine years. Panels in the hall have borne 
the names of Palestrina, Gounod, Purcell, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, and Wagner. Ina fit of patriotic indignation 
with these abominable ‘ foreigners’ the Town Council, who 
are the guardians of the edifice, recently had a// these names 
erased and the badges of six Highland regiments substituted. 
What next? Will the representatives of the town inhibit 
the performance of music by the above-mentioned composers 
and others of a like kidney ? 


At the recent conferring of degrees in Dublin University, 
Mr. John F. Larchet, Mus. Bac., nondum graduatus in 
artibus, obtained the Mus. Doc. Dr. Larchet is Musical 
Director of the Jesuit Church of St. Francis Xavier, Dublin, 
and conductor of the Abbey Theatre orchestra. By a special 
grace at a meeting of the Senate, on March 17 (Feast of 
St. Patrick), the honorary degree of Mus. Doc. was granted 
by the Board of Dublin University to Rev. Edmund H. 
Fellowes, Mus. Bac., in reccgnition of his work as editor of 
‘The English Madrigal School,’ of which thirteen volumes 
have been published. 


The London Repertory Theatre on February 26 produced 
at the Court a comedy entitled ‘ The Immortal Memory,’ by 
Robert k. Whittaker. Before each Act an excellent selection 
of music by British composers was played by a small 
orchestra, under the direction of a conductor not named in 
the programme. No fewer than twelve composers were 
represented. Of course the audience accompanied with their 
voices, 


Madame Alys Bateman has been actively engaged 
recently in organizing and performing at concerts in aid 
of various war funds. A concert given at the Sheldonian 
Theatre is referred to in our Oxford letter. A similar first- 
lass concert was given recently at Reading, and another at 
Cowley Barracks. Madame Bateman is able to secure the 
co-operation of excellent artists. 


Mr. Herbert James Wrightson, of Chicago, has gained a 

composition prize of fifty dollars and a performing royalty 
fered through the Pacific Coast Musician. His work is a 
sting of Lowell’s ‘The Vision of Sir Launfal.? Mr. 
Wrightson is a native of Sunderland. He studied at Leipsic 
uder Reinecke, Homeyer, and Jadassohn. He went to 
America in 1897. 


The People’s Palace (Mile End, E.) Choral and Orchestral 
ieties continue to enlist efficient forces. They gave 
excellent performances of Mackenzie’s ‘ Dream of Jubal,’ 
With Miss Ellen Bowick as reciter, and ‘ Hiawatha’s 
Nedding-feast ’ on March 3. Mr. Frank Idle conducted. 

soloists were Miss Ethel Bilsland, Miss Mabel Imrie, 
t. Henry Turnpenney, and Mr. Edward Beaumont. 








The newly-formed Choir Trainers’ League had a meeting 
at Messrs. Novello's, 160, Wardour Street, on March 6, 
when Mr. E. T. Cook read a paper on ‘The Training of 
Choirs.” Mr. J. W. Yabsley, 11, Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C. 4, is the acting-secretary. 


Dr. W. H. Grattan Flood, author of the ‘ History of 
Irish Music,’ and other works, is about to issue an 
‘Introductory Sketch of Irish Musical History,’ to be 
published by Mr. W. Reeves in the early autumn. 


The band of the Great Eastern Railway Musical Society 
gave several performances tosoldiers and sailors during March. 
Colonel W. J. Galloway is the conductor. 


Dr. W. H. Hadow, principal of Armstrong College, 
Newcastle, has declined the invitation to become Professor 
of Music in the University of California. 


Zinswers to Correspondents, 


GEORGE ALEXANDER.—Tchaikovsky composed six 
Symphonies: No. 1 (Op. 13), G minor, ‘ Winter Day 
Dreams’; 2 (Op. 17), C minor, ‘The Little Russian’ ; 
3 (Op. 29), D major, ‘ The Polish’; 4 (Op. 36), F minor ; 
5 (Op. 64), E minor ; 6 (Op. 74), B minor, ‘ The Pathetic.’ 


Recently several correspondents have asked us as to the 
value of violins which are labelled with the names of old 
Italian makers. Our answer is that there are tens of 
thousands of violins so labelled. There is no hint of 
fraud in this, as the label refers simply to the model on 
which the violin is made. 
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**Come, Holy Ghost.” Hymn for 
Arranged for Boys’ Voices by CHARLES 


TTWOOD, T. 
Whitsuntide. 


MacpuHerson. (No. 50. Novello’s Chorister Series of 
Church Music.) 3d. 
OYCE, ETHEL.—‘‘An English Hymn.” Words 
only, Is. 6d. per 100. 
RADLEY, C. L.—‘‘ Jesus waits.” Short Vesper- 
Anthem. For Chorus, Semi-Chorus (unseen), and 
Organ (ad /#4.). 2d. 


LGAR, EDWARD.—“‘ My love dwelt in a northern 


~ land.” Romance. Arranged for s.s.c. by the 

Composer. (No. 461, Novello’s Octavo Edition of Trios, 
&e.) 3d. 

ANING, EATON.—“ Alannah.” Song. The words 


by Countess BaRcyNsKA. In two keys, D minor 


and E flat minor. Price 2s. each. 


( *ARRATT, PERCIVAL (Arranged by).—Two Southern 
I Slav Songs: 1. ‘Shepherd on the hillside” ; 
2. ** Thoughts of mine.” The words and melodies collected 
by Srojan Tuci¢. The English translation by FANNY 
COPELAND. 
ERVEY, Rev. F. 
** Father, unto Thee we pray”). 

2s. 6d. per 100. 


H 


2s. 


A. J.—A Children’s War Hymn 


1d. ; words only, 


OWITZ, ISABEL.—*“ Under the fallen snow.” Song. 


Is. 
] 7 ILBURN, N. Choral. ‘*In Memoriam.” For 
." Voices, Violins, and Trumpet, 8d. Violin and Trumpet 
part, 4d. 


Lox: ALFRED T. 

(Chant Form). 14d. 
NEEDHAM, A. A.—“ The Stirrup Cup.” 
i words by E. Rose Dietz. 2s. 


Benedictus and Jubilate Deo 
Song. The 


-March. From 


pts. PERCY. 
Is. 6d. 


and Pianoforte. 


** Bagatelles” for Violin 


OBERTS, |]. 


J. B.—Vesper Hymn 
abide.”). On Card. 


1d. 


(‘* Jesus, with us 


CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW.—No. 208 contains the 
following Music in both Notations :—*‘*The Star- 
spangled Banner.” Unison Song with Unison or Two-part 
Chorus. ‘‘ Dorothy’s a buxom lass."’ Unison Song. 14d. 


CHOOL SONGS. Edited by W. G. McNavueur. 
Published in two forms. A. Voice Parts in Staff and 
Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with Pianoforte Accompaniment 


(8vo). &. Voice Parts only, in Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 
Al. B. 
Book 259, Five Songs for the Times. 
ETHEL Boyce. 8d. — 


TEWART, H. C.—** May Christ, our Saviour.” Hymn 
for those at Sea. 2d. 


UMSION, H. M.—Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in 


E flat. 3d. 
“TOMLINSON, H. W.—Etude en Octaves. Op. 7. 
For Pianoforte. 1s. 6d. 
OZER, FERRIS.—‘ Save them, O Lord.” Words 


only, Is. 6d. per 100. 


EST, JOHN E. (Arranged by).—‘‘ John Peel.” Old 
North Country Hunting Song. For 1.T.B.u. (No. 


554, The Orpheus.) 3d. 


—— Ditto. Fors.a.t.B. (No. 890, Zhe Musical Times.) 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH—(Continued.) 
PUBLISHED FOR 
THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK, 


OUSELEY, 
Dramatic Cantata. For Soli, Chorus, and Orchestra, 

$1.50 (6s.) 
ESTER, WILLIAM.—“‘ Peace which passeth under. 
standing.” Anthem for Soprano or Tenor Solo ani 
Chorus. 12 cents (6d.). 


CHLIEDER, FREDERICK.—‘“ The Church is keep 
ing Easter Day.” Easter Carol. 12 cents (6d.). 





RMAGH CATHEDRAL. — TEMPORARY 
TENOR WANTED. Applications, with copies of testimonials, 
to be sent to Rev. Charles Faris, Chapter Clerk, Armagh. 


a 


DESIRES POST in a School as Visiting Mistress. Near Londop. 
Address, G. M. B : 


c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.. 


ASS (or BARITONE) WANTED for St. Peters, 
Bayswater. Salary £15 per annum. Also another at £12 pe 
annum. Write Organist, 16, Chepstow Place, W.-2 








JIOLA BY BANKS, FOR SALE. — Excellen 


condition. Suit Lady. Foley, Music Stores, Salisbury. 





NOVELLO’S ELEMENTARY MUSIC 
MANUALS. 
EpITED By W. G. 


PHYSICAL EXERCISES, DANCES, 
AND GAMES 


IN THE 


INFANT SCHOOL. 
MARGARET ALEXANDER HUGHES 


THE MUSIC ARRANGED BY 


W. McNAUGHT. 


No. II. 


McNAUGHT. 


Price Four Shillings. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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ANTH EMS FOR ASCENSIONTIDE. 
*Above all praise and all majesty ° Mendelssohn 14d. | Letnotyour heart be troubled(DoubleChorusunac.) M.B. Foster 3d. 
Achieved is the glorious work .. Haydn 1d. | *Let not (Four-part arrangement, with organ) Myles B. Foster 3d. 
YORK. *Achieved is the glorious work _ Chorus) «. Haydn 14d. | *Let their celestial concerts all unite .. Handel 14d. 
*All glory to the Lamb . Spohr 14d. | *Lift up your heads “ Handel and J. L. Hopkins, each 14d. 
am.” A Awake up, my glory _ oe she M. Wise 3d. | *Lift up your heads - . Ss. ree Taylor 3d. 
 Oret Y Christ became obedient unto death . es J. F. Bridge 1$d.| Lift up your heads - os - oe Turner 2d, 
rehestra, Christ is not entered into the Holy Places .. Eaton Faning 14d. | *Look, yesaints . he oo“ = we. +S Foster 3d. 
Come, ye children én .. Henry John King 3d. oO - ye people, cle ap your ‘hands os - H. Purcell 3d. 
For it became Him ee os es es Oliver King 1}d. | *O clap your hands os os J. Stainer 6d, 
seth under. Godisgoneup .. sa an *Croft, 4d.; W. B. Gilbert ad. O clap your hands an on ch T. T. Trimnell 3d. 
x Solo and § *God, my King - os am Bach = *O God, the King of Glory “ = ” H. Smart 4d. 
Grant, we beseech Thee ee ee H. Lahee 14d. | *O God, when Thou aroun os oe es Mozart 3d. 
Grant, we beseech Thee (Cc collect) ahs ‘on A. R. Gaul 3d. *O howamiable . és wk ad . Barnby 3d. 
ch i *Hallelujah unto God's Almighty Son .. - Beethoven 3d. | *O Lord our Governour .. - os < . Gadsby 3d. 
cn 1s keep. *How excellent Thy Name, O Lord .. . Handel 14d.| O Lord our Governour .. - : — Marcello 1$d. 
| (6d.). *If ye then be risen with Christ .. Ivor Atkins 4d. | *O risen Lord mY “s i ‘a on J. Barnby 14d. 
If ye then be risen *F. Osmond Carr and J. Naylor, ea. 3d. *Open tome the gates... oe - oe F. Adlam 4d. 
——$—$—$——. If ye then be risen (Two pe arts) . Myles B. Foster 3d. | *Rejoice in the Lord ee ee oe os J. B. Calkin 14d. 
3 In My Father's house H. Elliot Button and J. MaudeC rament,ea. 3d. | *Sing unto God <. ve F. Bevan 3d. 
‘PORARY Inthatday .. oe . George Elvey 4c. | *Ten thousand times ten thousand ee os E. Vine Hall 3d. 
; mie In that day (Open ye ‘the g: ates) - ws F. C. Maker 3d. The earth is the Lord's .. a a iiss T. T. Trimnell 4d. 
f testimonials *It shall come to pass ee se B. Tours 14d. | *The Lord is exalted se es - os John E. West 14d. 
| will not leave you comfortless _ ee - W. Byrd 3d. The Lord is King ja .. H. Gadsby, 6d.; H. J. King 4d. 
———— § ‘King all-glorious .. on oo. J. Barnby 6d. Thou art a priest for ever aes i eg S. Wesley 3d. 
-L.R.AM King all-glorious (with C “horus arr. for four voices) J. Barnby 4d. | *Unfold, ye portals os an se on Ch. Gounod 3d. 
wrasse  *Leave us not, neither forsake us ‘J. Stainer 14d. | *W here Thou reignest oe _ Schubert 3d. 
~ La Let not your heart .. Eaton F aning and G. Gardner, each 3d. Who is this so weak and hel pless . - Rayner ad. 
i ANTHEMS FOR W HITSUNTIDE. 
St. Peter's, And all the people saw .. - . Stainer In My Father's house .. .. J. Maude Crament 3d. 
er at £12 pe *And suddenly there came . oe oe Hear) Wood ot It shall come to pass ae es oe oe G. Garrett 6d. 
. 5 And when the day of Pentecost — os os C. W. Smith 3d.  *It shal! come to pass os se oe os B. Tours 14d. 

*As pants the hart .. . oe os os Spohr 14d. Let God arise we - os oe oe Greene 6d. 

*As the hart pants .. se es . Mendelssohn 14d. Let God arise on - T. T. Trimnell 4d. 

Excellent Behold, I send the promise oe se ie’ Varley Roberts 4d. *Let not your he art be troubled . os .. H.G. Trembath 14d, 

, a ~ & *Come, Holy Ghost ae T. Attwood 14d. Look down, Holy Dove... " - - B. Luard-Selby 3d. 
— Come, Holy Ghost : Elve ey an id J. L. Hatton, each 4d. *Oclap your hands 0 as ée oe J Stainer 6d. 
a Come, Holy Ghost -¢c Lee Williams and Palestrina, each 2d. *O give thanks P in on Elvey 3d. 
m Come, Thou Holy Spirit we os J. F. Barnett 3d. *O Holy Ghost, into our minds .. én .- Ga. Bad wn 14d. 
MUSIC Do not I fill heaven and earth . on Hugh Blair 3d. *Oh ! for a closer walk with God a .. Myles B. Foster i 

*Eye hath not seen (Two-part setting) .. -. Myles B. Foster 3d. O taste and see .. *Goss ; A. H. Mann, each 3d. 

*Eye hath not seen (Four- - setting) -. Myles B. Foster 3d. “*Otasteandsee .. ws ots Sullivan 1d. 

Fear thou not , - - ea Josiah Booth 14d.  O Thou, the true and only L ight ee oe —— 2d. 

Give thanks unto God. ae - ee vohr 4d. O where shall wisdom be found os oe 6d. 

Glorious and powerful God oe os -. Orlando Gitbons 3d. *Our blest Redeemer oe oe oe . vial 3d. 

"God came from Teman .. om - - C. Steggall 4d.  *Praised be the Lord daily oi os - i *. ‘Callin 14d. 
ANCES “Godisa Spirit .. oe ee ee on W.S. Bennett 14d. Sing tothe Lord .. . ee -_ Smart ts. 
3 ¥l vB "Great is the Lord . -_ es os W. Hayes 4d. *Spirit of mercy, truth, and love - - B. Luard-Selby 1$d. 

"Grieve not the H« aly Spirit es on oe J. Stainer 3d. “Spirit of mercy, truth, and love oe -. H.A. Chambers rd. 

Hail! breath of life ‘ ee ee ee Thomas Adams 14d. The eyes of all wait upon Thee ee - Gibbons 4d. 

Happy is the man. ee es E. Prout 8d. *The Glory of the God of Israel oe ee T. Adams 3d. 

He that dwelleth in the secret pl: ace .. —— Booth 4d. *The Lord came from Sinai ee _ se John E. West 3d. 

*Holy Spirit, come, O come (Ad Spiritum Sanctum) G .C. Martin 14d. The Lord descended ee es Hayes 14d. 

I was in the spirit. os ae at on Blow 6d. The Lord is in His Holy Temple ae _ . Stainer 4d. 
fe "I will magnify Thee = s. “ . J. H. Parry 3d. The Lord is in His Holy Temple os én E. H. Thorne + 

"I will not leave you comfortless oe ee Bruce Steane 2d. The love of God is shed abroad ae - S. Reay 14d. 
JGHES "Iwill pray the Father .. ee ws .. G.W. Torrance 14d. There is no condemnation oe ow H. S. Irons 3d. 

Iflgonot away .. on = a” - Thomas Adams 14d. The Spirit of God o* es Arthur W. Marchant 3d. 

Iflgonot away .. - ae os - A. J. Caldicott 3d. *The wilderness.. John Goss, 2d.; *S.S. Wesley 6d. 

If ye love Me C.S. Heap 14d. *When God of old came down from Heaven .. E. V. Hall 3d. 

"If ye love Me “W. H. ‘Monk, Tallis, and R. P. Stewart, each 14d. Weill rejoice .. -” se ee Croft 4d. 

Ifye love Me ruce Steane 2d. When the Day of Pentecost .. as oe A. Kempton 3d. 

Ifyelove Me Herbert W. W areing ‘and W. ¥ 3 Ww enheosh, each 3d. Whosoever drinketh ‘ we J. T. Field rd. 

ANTHEMS FOR TRI NITYTI DE. 

ed. ‘Anny and everlasting God . on oe Gibbons d. | *In Jewry is God known . *- Clarke-Whitfeld 14d. 
—_— inet 8 God, Who hast promised sa -. H. Elliot Button +) In sweet consent .. - in oe E. H. Thorne 3d. 
a F Angel Spirits, ever blessed ” - Tchaikovsky 2d. In the fear of the Lord .. ee ee i. Varley Roberts 3d. 
_ ‘baeibe untothe Lord .. ee ee oe S.S. Wesley 4d. Let the peace of God... ee os ee J. Stainer 4d. 

{ ES. "Behold, God is great ee ee ee oe E. W. Naylor 4d. | *Let Thy merciful ears .. os oe oe A. R. Gaul 14d. 
A Beloved, if God so loved us ; a on J. Barnby i *Light of the world os on we E. Elgar 3d. 
s-EMENTS Beloved, let us love one another - -- Gerard F. Cobb 14d. Lord of all power and might on - “ E. T. Chipp 3d. 

Beyeallofone mind .. . ee .. Arthur E. Godfrey 3d. *Lord ofall powerand might .. ee William Mason 14d. 
£s. 4. "Blessed is the man os a ee os John Goss 4d. Lord of all power and might (men's voices) : J. Barnby 2d. 
2 30 Blessing and glory es oe se ee Boyce 14d. *Lord, we pray Thee oe - J. Varley Roberts 14d. 
. *s “Blessing, glory .. oe se oe oe Bach 6d. O Father blest’ . ee oe J. Barnby 3d. 
- oe Come, ye children on ee ee ee Josiah Booth 3d. O God, Who hast prepared ee _ os A. R. Gaul 2d. 
as ‘God came from Teman .. a ov C. Steggall 4d. O joyful Light .. hs én os B. Tours 4d. 
»10 0 “God so loved the world .. - ae : Matthew Kingston 14d. *O Lord, my trust .. os King Hall 14d. 
200 Grant, O Lord .. os on a . Mozart 14d. Otasteandsee .. oe *J. Goss and A. H. Mann, each 3d. 
400 Grant’to us, Lord . ee as os .. H. Elliot Button 1d. *O taste and see -_ A. Sullivan 14d. 
Sarid "Hail,  gladdening Light on J. T. Field, 2d. ; *G.C. Martin 4d. O where shall wisdom be found ? os es Boyce 6d. 
’ ‘Holy, holy, holy .. ‘ os - - Crotch 3d. Ponder my words, O Lord oe _ .. Arnold D. Culley 14d. 
nt. Holy, Lord God Almighty - oe wi T. Bateson 4d. *Praise His awful Name .. son - on Spohr 2d. 
isement. : oa med are Thy tents ie ae eo F. Ouseley 14d. Rejoice in the Lord ‘ - _ ae G. C. Martin 6d. 

How lovely are Thy es - - Spohr 14d. *See what love hath the Father .. ee ae Mendelssohn 14d. 
——— ‘Hymntothe Trinity . ° - o Tchaikovsky 1$d., Sing to the Lord .. ee oe oe Mendelssohn 8d. 

Tam Alpha and Omega .. - ee se Ch. Gounod 3d. *Stand up and bless - Goss 4d. 

‘lam Alpha and Omega .. od a J. Stainer 14d.| Teach me Thy way “W.H. Gladstone, ne. Frank L. Moir 3d. 

lam Alpha and Omega oe oe oe - J Varley Roberts 3d. | *The Lord hath been mindful .. S.S. Wesley 3d. 

{ bebeld, — IF os ‘ ‘ Blow 6d. *The Lord is my Shepherd ws - - GA, ee 14d. 
te, now that the Lord is great a F. Ouseley 14d. | *The Lord is my Shepherd ° os ee J. Shaw 3d. 
7 ISOM | oo the Lord . .. Cuthbert Harris, 3d. ; *J. Stainer 6d. | The Lord will comfort Zion a er we H. Hiles 6d. 
hould reas 1 will magnify .. oe J. Shaw 3d. Thou art worthy, O Lor oe -. F. E. Gladstone 3d. 

I will sing of Thy power.. - és o Greene 4d. Thou shalt shew me the i of life :. ed Alan Gray 14d. 
don, Wo twill singof Thy power... .. ..  «e A. Sullivan 14d.| Wehumbly beseech Thee .. ..  «.. H. Elliot Button 1d. 

I will sing unto the Lord - os -_ H. Wareing 34. Whatsoever is born of God ws - ee H. Oakeley 3d. 

‘Inhumble faith .. ee oe . G. Garrett 14d.' Whocancomprehend Thee .. ee oe Mozart 3d. 

) “9 ) Anthems marked thus (*) may be had in Tonic Sol-/a, 1d. to ad. each, 
Post. 
Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiTep. 
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NOVELLO’S 
Sunday School Anniversary Music 


ANTHEMS. 


J. 
“H. Etuior even 
Myues B. Foster 
. J. H. Maunper 
Joun E. West 


*Sun of my Soul 

tThine for ever oe 

tI love to hear the story .. ee 
tLord, Thy children ema and keep 
tHosanna we sing . 


Price Threepence each. 


* Tonic Sol-fa, price 14d. each. * Tonic Sol-fa, price 2d. 


HYMNS AND TUNES. 


Set I. 








No. 
t. Come, children, on and forward .. Georce C. MarTIN 
2. For the freshness of the morning .. Lady Evan-Smitu 
3 [love to hear the story Freperic Clay 
4. Come, O come! in pious lays . J. STainer 
5. Thine for ever ! God of Love - W. C. Harvey 
6. Jesu, Whom Thy children love “H. Exuior Button 
7. Sweetly o'er the meadows fair . FLA. a LINOR 
8. Would you gain the best in life C. J. May 
g On our way rejoicing Watrer B. Gu. BERT 
10. Now the daylight goes awe ay o . ADCOCK 
Ser II. 
1. Again the morn of gladness . STAINER 
2. The Angels’ Song AL BERTO ANDEGG ER 
3» Forward, Christian children ALFRED Morrat 
4 The Golden Shore . . J. STAINER 
5- Saviour, blesstd Saviour Jonin E. Wesr 
6. Enter with thanksgiving .. . H. Cowgn 
7. Man shall not live by bread J. wa 3. RoBerts 
8. Stars, that on your wondrous way ee ° .. J. STAIngR 
g The day is past and over - Joszrn Barnsy 
10. God will take care of you .. F RANCES R. HAvVERGAL 
Set III. 
1. We march, we march, to victory . -. Joseru Barney 
2. Hark! bark! the organ loudly peals Georce J. BennetrT 
3 O what can little hands do? H. E..tiot Butron 
4 While the sun is shining e T. ADAMS 
5. I love to hear the story “H. i. GauUNTLE1T 
6. The roseate hues of early dawn A. SULLIVAN 
7. Lord, Thy children guide and keep A. S. Cooper 
8. In our work and in our play . F., WesTLAKE 
9 The Beautiful Land.. . J. STainer 
10, Gentle Jesus, meek and mild . J. Strainer 
Ser IV. 
1. The boys and girls of Ragfaad J. Staver 
2. The crown is waiting J. STAINER 
3. The City of Light : E. J. Troup 
4 He dwells among the lilies x apy Evan-SmitH 
5. God is in Heaven! Can He hear H. Extiot BuTTon 
6. The Good Shepherd.. . ° . STAINER 
7- A little kingdom I possess . R. S. NewMan 
8. Raise your standard, brothers E. J. Trove 
9 Flowers ALBERTO RANDEGGER 
10, Jesus, tender Sheph erd, hear me Horatio PARKER 


Both Notations, price Fourpence per Set. 
Words only, 5s. per 100, 


London: Nove.tto anp Company, Limited. 


Vesper Hymns for Use in Time of War. 


Ere we veave Tuy House, O Fatuer .. 1d. 
By ERNEST HARRISON. 
Words only, 1s. 6d. per 100, 

1d, 


or NicuT .. ‘ ee ee 
By GEORGE C. MARTIN. 
Words only, 2 1s. 6d, per 100. 


DARKNESS 


London: Nove.to anp Couranv, Limited. 














I, 1917. 
Music for Lent and Easter 
BY 
EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus. D. Canragp, 
SERVICES 
Te Deum in F. Chant Form ... 3d. 
Benedicite in F 2d. 
Benedictus and Jubilate in F 3d. 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in rE 3d. 
” ” Tonic Sol- fa iid 
Ave Maria. For Six Voices. Two Solo Voices and 
Chorus .. 4d. 
The Story of the Cons .. 2d. 
Communion Service in E 6d, 
ANTHEMS. 
Lead me in Thy truth (Lent) ... ‘ion snd « 
If we believe. (Easter) 4d. 
ie om Tonic Sol-fa a a Id 
The Good Shepherd (Easter) ... P ‘shed “— 
Christ our Passover ian waa om ed — £ 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
7 
THE LATIN ORGANIST 
EDITED BY 
SAMUEL GREGORY OULD. 
Book I. 
No. 
1. Prelude on “ Veni, Creator Spiritus ” J. S. Bach 
2. Prelude on “‘ Angelus ad Virginem’’ Alfred Hollins 
3- Voluntary on ‘* Orbis Factor” - S. G. Oud F 
4- Eight Verses in the Church Modes 
(1st Set) -_ ol S. G. Ould 
5. Eight Verses in the Church Modes 
(2nd Set) F .. §S. G. Ould 
6. Prelude on “ Asperges 1 me’ ewe .-. William Sewell 
7. Prelude on ‘‘ Asperges me’ .. William Sewell 
8. Postlude on ‘‘ Cum tsbale” - .. William Sewell 
Book II. 
No. 
1. Prelude on ‘Tonus Peregrinus ” J. S. Bach 
2. Prelude on “ Et in terra pax ” .. Georg Bohm 
3. Meditation on ‘‘ Pange lingua” F. E. Gladstone 
4. Solemn ~~ on **Credo in unum 
Deum” ‘ ... C. W. Pearce Pp 
5. Processional Verses on ‘* “Pange lingua” 
(a) Molto Moderato .. se Will illiam Sewell 
(6) Andante piacevole ‘ ... William Sewell 
(c) Allegro ma non troppo ... ... William Sewell f * Axpa: 
(d@) Larghetto a ... William Sewell J * Servs 
(e) Pomposo e non troppo allegro .. . William Sewell — 
& Crurc 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence each Book. 6. Post. 
a » Post. 
London: Nove.tto anp Company, Limited. . — 
% Minuet 
~ sae . T % ALLEG 
INTERCESSORY HYMN J» auc 
ADAPTED FROM THE HyMN IN KING ALBERT’S Book. }* — 
THE worDs writTEN sy W. HERBERT SCOTT. } — 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY M4 “om ul 
+ a RGH 
EDWARD GERMAN. to 
Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. . — 
Words only, 1s. 6d. per 100. oy M ca 
EDITION WITH WELSH WORDS, “ rene 
Price Twopence; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. » Aa 
Words only, 1s. 6d. per 100, 
London : Novo AND Company, Limited. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


AWATHA’S WEDDING-FEAST 


COMPOSED Bb\ 


S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 


(Op. 30, No. 1. 


ARRANGEMENT FOR 


JOHN POINTER. 


PRICE THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 


TWENTY 


PIANOFORTE 


SOLO 


SHORT AND EASY PIECES 


FOR THE ORGAN 


VARIOUS COMPOSERS. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence each Set. 


SET I. SET II. 
» ANDANTE con Moro Alfred H. Allen 1. ALLEGRETTO GRAzIOSO 
Sprinc Sone - . W.H. Bell 2. Cuurcu PRELUDE 
ANDANTE CoN Moro G. J. Bennett 3. ANDANTE TRANQUILLO 
SonG oF THANKSGIVING Josiah Booth 4 For Hoty Communion 
§ Cuurch Pretupes No. 5 ° . R.E. Bryson 5. Post.uve 
PostLupE ING... ee , .. H. Elliot Button 6. Larco 
7- BERCEUSE 


George Calkin 


PRELUDE ee .. Percy E. Fletcher 8. Apvacio, From Sonatina No. 2 
Mixver ix A C.H. Lloyd 9. ALLEGRETTO.. 
Nate Loder 10. ANDANTE 1N G 


ANDANTE Quasi ALLEGRETTO .. 





r 
I N ALLEGRO. Op. 21 Gustav Merkel 11. 
s Boox. |* ANDANTE. ( p. 162 ae ; : Gustav Merkel 12. CAVATINA IN G 
T. , cTory VoLuNTARY ON THE Russian Hymn James 7.Pye 13. EritoGcuve 

+ PreLupe No. 2 (from Six Pieces) A. Redhead 14. ANDANTE IN A 

§ Larcuetro AND ALLEGRC J. Varley Reberts 15. ANDANTE IN G 

ALLEGRETTO PASTORALE Charles Steggall 16. Marcu 1n G 

» ConrEmMPLaTIoN John E. West 17. ANDaNTE Dovoroso (*“‘ Marcia Fui 

* Posttupe in B Fiat John E. West 18. Pastorat MELopy 

+ Moperato Magstoso Kate Westrop| 19. ANDANTE 

®. ANDANTE PASTORALE W’. G. Wood! 20. ALLEGRETTO GRAzI0SO 





XUM 





Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 


(Just Pus.isuen.) 


1ebre "’) 


Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Four Shillings each Set. 


Ceorge J. Bennett 


. R. Ernest Bryson 


George Calkin 


/. Baptiste Calkin 


Percy £. Fletcher 
Handel 

Oliver King 
Kuhlau 

Kate Loder 


. &. Wesley Martin 


Gustav Merkel 
Ernest Newton 
Josef Rheinberger 
J. Varley Roberts 
Charles Steggaill 
Henry Smart 
John E. West 
John E. West 
Kate Westrop 

iW". G. Wood 
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NOVELLO'S MUSIC 
FOR 
SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR CINEMAS, &c 
( 
N.B.—Each number is fully cued so that if any Part, or combination of Parts, is used in addition 
to the First Violin and Pianoforte, the music will sound complete. 
Book 
ABBREVIATIONS. box } 
F.S. (Full Score). F.O, (Full Orchestra). S.O. (Small Orchestra). P.S. (Piano Solo). P.C. (Piano Conductor), 
F.S. F.O. S.0. P.S. P.C. 
Ss. D. S. D. Ss. D. s. PD. s. nfR00K X 
CARSE, A. VON AHN ... Gavotte 2.00.00 eee - 4 0 1 6 “Wha 
COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. _ 1st Entr’acte from ‘‘ Nero” Suite — 12 9 -- 20 I 2 
COWEN, F. H. .. —... “May,” from “The Months”... = — — 3 0 2 0 ig 
COWEN, F. H. {Or Old English Dances sf 3 6 - #3 +1486 oun 
DAVIES, H. WALFORD... Solemn Melody (Strings and Organ) 2 0 _ I 9 1 6 - 
DAVIES, H. WALFORD ... Solemn Melody (Full Orchestra)... 3 © 5 o — 1 6 - 
ELGAR, EDWARD... ... Chanson de Matin... 2 6 _— 3 0 1 6 o 6 
ELGAR, EDWARD... ... Chanson de Nuit ... 2 6 — 2 9 1 6 o 6 
ELGAR, EDWARD... ... Serenade (Wand of Youth) one — — I 9 1 6 10 
ELGAR, EDWARD... ... Pleading (Song) ... an — _ — 2 6 — o 6 
ELGAR, EDWARD... ... Canto Popolare _... —« 3 @ — 4 9 20 aa 
FLETCHER, PERCY E. ... Two Bagatelles (Strings only)... - _— 2 6 20 - 
GOUNOD ..... , ... There isa green hill far away (Song) — — 3 6 — n) A8 
HOLBROOKE, JOSEP H ... Souvenir de Printemps... oe — _— 3 3 20 - 
HOLST, G. VON ... .. Greeting a ons -- — 3 3 _ “ss 
JOHNSON, BERNARD ... Pavane, in A it a: a: - 5 0 1 6 o 6! 
KREUZ, EMIL — ... Conversation Amoureuse ... ion —_ _— 5 0 20 10 
LEMARE, EDWIN H. ... Andantino ... one ws -_ — - 4 3 1 6 Io 
LEMARE, EDWIN H. _... Chant sans Paroles ‘on os —_ — 3 9 1 6 - 
LEMARE, EDWIN H._... Minuet Nuptiale ... eee ae — _ 3 3 _— o 6 
REED, W. H. sel ... Serenade from Suite Vénitienne ... ~- -- 3 6 o 6 
WENDT, THEO. ... ... Air de Ballet ane wie a —- 5 6 a= 2 0 10 
WEST, JOHN E. ...—.... Intermezzo... wee _ 3 9 — o 6 
WEST, JOHN E ...__.... Maypole Dance 2. wuss = 10 0 — 2 0 1 6 


(Zo be continued.) 


Any Part or Parts may be had separately. 





Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiTep. 
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JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH 


S THE CHORALE PRELUDES 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY ERNEST NEWMAN. 


Complete in Five Books, to which is added a Sixth Book, containing the Chorales only. 


addition 
CONTENTS. 
s. d, s. d. 
bok XV. Orgelbiichlein (Little Organ Book). 5 © Book XVIII. Miscellaneous Preludes (PartI.) ... 3 6 
bok XVI. The Six ‘‘Schiibler” Preludes and |Book XIX. Miscellaneous Preludes (Part II.) and 
nductor) | 
the *‘Clavieriibung ” (Part III.)... 3 6 Variations ... _ — m =e 
PC 
s. pfb00K XVII. The Eighteen Preludes on «» 3 6 Book XX. The Chorales only... a ww |S 


“What is needed,’ wrote Schweitzer, in concluding a chapter on these magnificent organ works of the great master, ‘is a cheap edition of 
6 fe Chorale Preludes in the original form, distinguishing the collections planned by Bach himself, from detached chorales that have come down to 
uw’ At length, in the excellent edition before us, we find admirably fulfilled every detail of Schweitzer's ideal. 

“ We have no hesitation in recommending this edition of the Chorale Preludes.” —Aderdeen Free Press. 

“This fine series is a triumph of British music publishing, and, with clear editing and informing prefaces and annotations, it should prove of 
the greatest value to students of the old master."—7he Glasgow Herald. 





“ Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 





4 JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH 


“48 PRELUDES AND FUGUES 


(THE WELL-TEMPERED CLAVICHORD) 








o 6 
ie A NEW EDITION, CAREFULLY REVISED AND FINGERED BY 
I 9) 
AD my 
- HAROLD BROOKE. 
o 6 bunsaiieiniia 
o 6 PART I. PART II. 
1 0 
o 6 Book I. Containing Nos. 1 to 8. Book IV. Containing Nos. 1 to 8. 
i 6 Book II. Containing Nos. 9 to 16. Book V. Containing Nos. 9 to 16. 
Book III. Containing Nos. 17 to 24. Book VI. Containing Nos. 17 to 24. 


In Two Parts, Price 2s. 6d. each; or Six Books, Price 1s. each. 


Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirtep. 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY 
MUSICAL UNION SONG BOOK 


A COLLECTION OF PART-SONGS FOR MEN’S VOICES (T.T.B.B.). 


PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE. 


CONTENTS. 
1. A VINTAGE SONG i «. Mendelssohn 11. SWEET AND LOW ons “ne ina J. Barnby 
2. DRINK TO ME ONLY WITH THINE EYES 12, THE ComrapgEs’ Sonc OF Hore ... Adolphe Adam 
(Arr. by) H. Elliot Button 3. Tye Dear LitTLe SHAMROCK 
3. FAR DOWN THE GREEN VALLEY . C.H. Doring (Arr. by) H. Ellict Button 
» Gipsy SONG - tee , ++ Mendelssohn . THE FROG (humorous)... pint ... Ernest Newton 
. MAIDEN FAIR, O DEIGN TO TELL ... «+» Haydn), Tue Lonc Day CLOSES ; ... Arthur Sullivan " 


MEN OF HARLECH... — «  (Arr. by) J. Tilleard 16 Tue Ture CHAFERS (humorous) ... H. Triba 
. O WHO WILL O'ER THE DOWNS R. L. de Pearsall 


8. ONCE MORE WITH Joy (Pilgrims’ Chorus, 
JTannhauser) a oni aoe ... Wagner 
SERENADE oie , .. Mendelssohn 


3. THE WINTRY WINDS ARE BLOWING J. Miller 
. THURINGIAN VOLKSLIED — onl Franz Abt & 


. SoLpieRs’ Cuorus (Faust) ... mat ... Gounod 20. WHAT CARE I HOW FAIR SHE BE _ Jacques Blumenthal 


Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Liwirep. 


POCKET SINGSONG BOOKf 


FOR 


SOLDIERS, SAILORS, SCHOOLS, HOMES, 


Epitep sy W. G. -McNAUGHT. 


CONTAINING : NATIONAL ANTHEMS, ETC., OF THE ALLIES. 
MARCHING SONGS. 
NATIONAL AND FOLK-SONGS. 
HYMNS. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Tue Pocket S1nc-Sonc Book (6 in. by 4} in.) is designed to provide in a 
portable volume a collection of Unison Songs of the best type that will, it s 
hoped, be found welcome in camps, ships, clubs, class-rooms, and wherevetf 
‘“sing-song” gatherings are popular. A number of the songs will serve a 
marching tunes. The vocal part is printed in both notations. 

Simple accompaniments are given, except in the case of a few Folk-songs, whert 
such aids are dispensable. If, however, accompaniments to these are desir ! 
they are to be found in Novello’s School Series, at 13d. each. Any of the other 
pieces in the collection can also be obtained separately at 1d. or 13d. each. They 
songs are generally printed in low keys, in order, as far as possible, to suit al 
voices. A competent pianist can, if necessary, easily transpose to other keys. 





LonpDON: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 








London :—Printed by Novetto anp Company, Limited, at Novello Works, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Soho, W.1. 
Sold also by Simpxix, MarsHatt, Hamicton, Kent anv Co., Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C. 4.—Saturday, March 31, 1917- 
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. THE THREE HUNTSMEN (humorous) C. Kreutzer #7 


t Button 


t Newton 


r Sullivan 
H. Triha 
Kreutzer 
J. Miller 
“ranz Abt 
lumenthal 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, N.W.-1 








Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT AND STRATHEARN, K.G 


a 
a Principac—SIR ALEXANDER CAMPBELL MACKENZIE, Mus.D., LL.D., D.C.L., F:R.A.M. 


| INSTITUTED 1822 INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER. 1830 


or professional) a thorough training in all branches of music under the most able and 
distinguished Professors. In addition to receiving individual lessons in the various 


HE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC offers to students of both sexes (whether amateur 
; branches of the Curriculum, students have the advantage of attending the Orchestral, Choral, 


md Chamber Music Classes, and the weekly Lectures on music and musicians. Evidence of 
heir progress is given at the Fortnightly and Public Concerts and by periodical Operatic and 
Dramatic Performances. 

There are three Terms in the Academic year—viz., the Michaelmas Term, from 
Michaelmas to Christmas; the Lent Term, from early in January to Easter; and the Mid- 
summer Term, from early in May until the end of July. 

The Fee for the ordinary curriculum is 12 Guineas per Term. 


A large number of Scholarships and Prizes are founded and are competed for periodically. 


Students who show special merit and ability receive the distinction of being elected by 
Directors, Associates of the Institution, and are thereby entitled to the use after their names 
ofthe letters A.R.A.M. Students who distinguish themselves in the musical profession after 
quitting the Institution may be elected by the Directors, Fellows of the Royal Academy of 
lusic, and are thereupon entitled to the use after their names of the letters F.R.A.M. 

Subscribers have the privilege of attending the Lectures and Public Concerts and of 

va@introducing friends in proportion to the amount of their subscriptions. 

An examination of persons trained independently of the Academy is held twice a year— 
mz, during the Summer and Christmas vacations—successful candidates at which are elected 
Licentiates of the Academy, and are thereupon entitled to the use after their names of the 

ts L.R.A.M. The syllabus is issued annually at Easter. 

An examination of persons engaged in the Training of Children’s Voices is held 
fice a year, and a certificate is granted to successful candidates. 


A Special Course of Lecture Lessons for Professional Music Teachers has been 
stituted, to be followed by an Examination for the distinction of Associateship. 
! A JUNIOR DEPARTMENT is now open. 
Prospectus, entry form, and all further information may be obtained on application. 
P, QUARRY, Acting Secretary. 
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MarshallsRose 


SUPERB GRAND: UPRIGHT — 


PIGNOFORTES - 4 
THE PIANOS WHICH obredtmen” wn | 


THOSE who purchase the Superb Marshall and Rose Pianoforte can 
always be confident that their instrument will win the highest measure 
of praise on account of its superlatively sympathetic qualities. The Marshall 
and Rose Pianoforte in the making has been treated with the same care 
and tenderness as a rare violin; it is the supreme outcome of years of 
experience and steady striving after an ideal ; every part of it has literally 
been (rained tow: ards perfection, and the result is an instrament which is 
almost human in its ame oregon / 
The artist who avails himself of this wonderful instrument as a means 
of self-expression vill find that his mes sage never fails in its ape il when 
given to an audience in such an ex eptior xal manner. Real connoisseurs 
of Music are convinced that the magic and beauty of the immortal wx on 
of the great Composers can only be adequately realised when interpreted 
on the Piano of Perfection—the instrument which bers the name of 
MARSHALL AND ROSE. 
The Marshall and Rose Grand and Upright Pianofortes can 
also be obtained containing THE WORLD-FAMED ANGELUS 
PIANO-PLAYER, which gives you a Piano possessing every 
musical quality and the ability to play it 
Kindly call or write jor lilustrated Catalogue No. 112 to the Manu/acturers 


Sir HERBERT MARSHALL & SONS, Lrp., 


Angelus Hall, Rerent House, 283, Regent St., London, W. 























1: [sass in LTD. having IGMORE HALL. The Concert 

purchased from the Controller Hall has been reopened under 

appointed by the Board of Trade the the above name and under the- 
Premises, Stock of Pianos, Tuning same management as formerly 

Connection and other effects of the | Any make of Piano can be used_, 

Firm of C.Bechstein,and are carry- GMORE HALL STUDIOS. 

ing on the business as under: #+s-+ ‘These are the most convenient 

7 x . ® and best appointed Music Studios 

De PIANO GALLERI in London, having been specially 
A very large stockof thebest _ bufit for the purpose. » x x x 

Pianos of English manufacture can a & REPAIRS. The services 

be tried side by side under the most of the expert technical StafF— 


favourable conditions. Expert as: formerly employed by the firm of 
sistance given C. Bechsten have 
msdecaone WIGMORE HALL  tenretained 


32-40, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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